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OUT OF WEDLOCK 


O call someone a bastard—and mean it—is still a 

deadly insult. In bygone days it might result in a 

duel at dawn, unless the father had royal or papal 
blood, in which case it was not so much a shameful stigma 
as an honourable scar. Some thirty years ago an attempt 
was made to remove this survival from a brutal and super, 
stitious past. If ‘ guilty partners’ obtained a divorce and 
then married, it was urged, that should confer legitimacy 
upon their child. Immediately there was an outcry. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr Davidson) was chiefly res- 
ponsible for defeating this humane and sensible proposal. 
Now it has been brought up again and although the Parlia- 
mentary Bill has been given a second reading the cons- 
ciences of many Christians are outraged. Once more we 
are told that the sanctity of marriage is in danger. 
Parliament, declared one Member, is going to Reno with- 
out saying so, ‘Illegitimate children’, wrote Mr Philip 
Bell, QC, MP, in The Tablet, ‘ bear living witness to the 
frailty, even to the falseness and deception, of their 
parents. If adulterers marry and have children of that 
marriage, what does their conduct teach their children? 
It is that, notwithstanding all the sermons and lessons given 
to such children, the State would have equality between 
those conceived in breach of faith and those conceived of 
marriage, and that the State has ratified the treason of 
their parents. We have suffered already from artificial 
birth control and artificial insemination, and we are now 
it seems to welcome artificial legitimacy.’ 

Poor Mr Bell! In a society which cares for the welfare 
of its children he must learn to bear his sufferings in a 
true Christian spirit. Those who share his views can at 
least console themselves with the hope of a final reward. 
They will have done their best, after all, to see that the 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the children. They can 
plead that they are carrying through the logic of two 
divinely revealed truths: (1) that in marriage a man and 
woman become mystically one flesh ; (2) that an embryo 
is mysteriously endowed with an immortal soul. Granted 
these premises, it follows that children born out of wed- 
lock should be treated as second-class citizens. It also 
follows that no steps should be taken to prevent their 
birth—not even to save the life of the mother. Indeed, 
let the population of the world go on doubling itself until 
there is barely standing room. That such views should be 
expressed in all their absurdity is just as well. 


the ELK 
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NEW BROOM AT THE VATICAN 


so commentators who 
said knowingly that the 
pontificate of John XXIII 
would be no more than a stop- 
gap on account of his age must 
have very red faces today. I am 
not guilty. I pointed out that in 
view of his past record he 
seemed likely to make a special 
effort to woo the Eastern schis- 
matics. But I confess that I 
never imagined he would go to 
the length of recalling the Vati- 
can Council. This dramatic 
move seems to have caught the 
more conservative members of 
his entourage on the wrong foot. 
But it is in line with his first act 
on being elected. By restoring 
the College of Cardinals to full 
establishment he made it plain 
at the outset that the autocratic 
rule of his predecessors was not 
to his liking. Then he turned 
the Italian Episcopal Conference 
into a permanent body, clearly 
indicating that the one-man rule 
of his predecessor was at an end. 
The Oecumenical Council, when 
it meets, will enable the bishops 
of all countries to express their 
opinions on far-reaching pro- 
posals. 

It would be rash at this stage 
to speculate on the matters that 
will be raised apart from the 
obvious moves to heal the 
breach with the Orthodox 
Church. The latter would find 
Papal Infallibility a hard pill to 
swallow. The fact that in 1870 
the conditions of infallibility 
were not very precisely stated 
gives a tiny loophole, but I 
doubt if it will serve. 

Hopes and Fears 

1GH Anglicans are hoping 

that the question of the 
validity of their ordination will 
be reopened. But their chances 
are reduced by Low Churchmen 
who fear Rome and would like 
to join up with the Presbyter- 
ians. Then there is the scandal 
of the Church of India and the 
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still more shocking affair of the 
Swedish Church which has de- 
cided to admit women to the 
Ministry. The Oecumenical 
Council will have more impor- 
tant items on its agenda. We 
may hazard that top place will 
be given to a reformulation of 
social doctrine in the light of 
modern conditions. A lot has 
happened since Liberalism was 
anathematized in the last cen- 
tury. There is a tougher enemy 
in the field today and it is hard 
to see how Rome can com- 
promise with Communism. But 
it may be significant that full 
recognition is being gradually 
withdrawn from the émigré 
governments of Poland and 
Lithuania. 

Whatever happens, the Church 
is likely to be given a New Look. 
There will be more committee 
work and less_ dictatorship. 
Younger men will replace the 
old—this is already happening. 
The Pope himself has created a 
new public image—genial, ap- 
proachable, unconventional. The 
new broom is being wielded with 
cheerful gusto and the dust is 
flying in the dark corridors of 
the Vatican. John XXIII is 
thoroughly enjoying himself. 


Top Secret 


rt the recent Canterbury 

Convocation the Bishop of 
Winchester made the portentous 
announcement that a translation 
of the New Testament into cur- 
rent English had been com- 
pleted. The information had 
already been conveyed to me 
by the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses with a solemn 
warning that it must not be pub- 
lished before 12.30 am, Tuesday, 
January 13. When an official 
was asked why some samples of 
the new version had not been 
released he replied, “We would 
just be swamped with letters of 
criticism’. The deluge has been 
postponed until 1961, when the 
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fruits of twelve years’ labour 
will be laid before the anxious 
public. Two years of suspense 
lie ahead. 

The Committee responsible 
for this project is composed of 
Anglicans, Nonconformists, and 
Quakers under the direction of 
Dr C. H. Dodd, a scholar of 
international repute. I shall be 
interested to see how the new 
Protestant version compares 
with that of the late Mgr R. H. 
Knox. After all, doctrine as 
well as literary style is involved. 
It is strange to reflect that 
throughout its long history the 
Christian Church may have 
been misled by a faulty transla- 
tion—and disconcerting to those 
who believe that the Bible is a 
divine revelation. 


The Word of God 


CAN think of only one signi- 

ficantly new argument against 
the truth of Christianity which 
has been advanced since 
famous Celsus-Origen contro- 
versy. Textual criticisms are 
mere sniping compared with the 
semantic argument—the discov- 
ery that a word does not have 
a True Meaning. Words were 
once believed to be immutable. 





the . 


They were as fixed as the species 
of plants and animals on the 
morning of Creation. They 
exactly represented the thoughts 
of God. If words changed their 
meaning in course of time, God 
could not express the saving 
truths in human language. The 
claim that the Scriptures and 
Church creeds are a divine reve- 
lation would have to be dropped. 
A ‘revelation’ that changes is no 
revelation at all. 

I recall a remark by the late 
Bishop Gore to the effect that it 
is providential that the Greek 
language expressed perfectly 
and for all time the meaning of 
such concepts as Person, Nature, 
and Substance, This enabled the 
doctrine of the Trinity to be 
formulated with precision. Alas, 
those three terms, like many 
others, have undergone a con- 
siderable change. Even if we 
go on using them, they mean 
something very different to us 
from what they did to a Church 
Father. It would be an inter- 
esting but risky experiment to 
translate the Creeds, as well as 
the Bible, into ‘modern usage’. 


Swastikas Again 


HORTLY after I listened to the 
eared moving radio re- 
construction of the life of Anna 
Frank, I was shocked to read 
that in Germany attempts were 
being made to show that her 
diary was a forgery. Worse still, 
anti-Semitism was once more 
raising its ugly head in spite of 
official disclaimers. Swastikas 
have been chalked up on syna- 
gogues in Dusseldorf. A textile 
salesman in  Herford was 
charged with saying it was a 
pity that all Jews had not been 
gassed. Then there was the 
shocking pamphlet distributed in 
Hamburg against which Dr 
Budde, the judge, refused to 
allow proceedings. He is alleged 
‘to have said: ‘Blood and race 
are not coincidental: they are 
God’s gift. For recognition of 
this we should thank Adolf 
Hitler.’ 

That these evil fantasies 
should survive in Germany is 
not perhaps surprising, but I 
was taken aback by the virulent 
anti-Semitism of an American 


freethought journal, called, 
strangely enough, The Truth 
Seeker. In a recent issue it 
attacked The Humanist for ad- 
vocating racial equality. As for 
the Jews—I could hardly believe 
my eyes. But it proves my point 
that atheism is not enough. 


Senile Decay 

nN American herbalist called 

Bennett founded The Truth 
Seeker in 1873. He was greatly 
influenced by the writings of 
Thomas Paine. But the author 
of The Rights of Man evidently 
cuts no ice with the present edi- 
tor, Charles Smith, who has 
made the slogan of the journal 
‘Liberty, Quality, Fraternity’. 
The ‘quality’ may be judged 
from the following extracts 
from the January issue. “The 
Negro and the Pygmy, you say, 
are my brothers. Brother, I am 
not persuaded. Go back and 
tell the Jews who taught you 
this way of speaking that you 
cannot control my social beha- 
viour by spiritual value, by the 
emotional association of a 
name.’ Again: ‘Who holds that 
“human being” is a safer sign 
than “Negro” or “Nordic” is 
mad. Skin colour, which is the 
natural sign, is a safer guide to 
probable behaviour than is the 
ability to speak.” Yet again: 
‘Most Freethinkers, Rationalists, 
Secularists and Humanists now 
march with Christians and 
Marxians to Jew music to the 
same promised land, which 
Christians call the Kingdom of 
God on Earth and Marxians 
the Classless Society.’ This far- 
rago of nonsense contains one 
partly true statement, namely 
that The Humanist ‘has turned 
equalist (sic)’. I say ‘partly true’ 
because we have never been 
anything else. 

‘Because of the strong emo- 
tional association of the word 
“life”’, Mr Smith writes, ‘cer- 
tain Asiatics refuse to kill 
insects such as the cockroach 
and the flea. Equalistic human- 
ists similarly refuse to eliminate 
or reduce the number of inferior 
human beings.” Yes, indeed— 
we want no gas chambers. But 
I have quoted enough of this 
nauseating drivel from what 


claims to be ‘The Oldest Free- 
thought Paper in the World’. It 
has lasted too long. It has lapsed 
into the babblings of senility. 
Cleaning the Streets 

HE fuss over prostitution 

failed to hold my interest 
because it does not go to the 
heart of the matter. Most of 
the agitation has been concerned 
with how to keep the prostitute 
out of sight and the most signi- 
ficant feature of the problem 
has been overlooked. It is that 
nowadays the legal definition of 
a prostitute is quite inadequate. 
The whole pattern has been 
changed by the appearance of 
the amateur. The red lamps 
have mostly gone out in the 
west—and even in Tokyo the 
Geisha girls have been sent 
packing. But the amateur is 
beyond the reach of the law. 
Statistics prepared by WHO 
show that she is a greater men- 
ace to health than the profes- 
sional. In France, for example, 
twice as many cases of infection 
are caused by ‘free relations’ as 
by prostitution. The same trend 
is evident in the figures for the 
United States and Britain. 

I hope no one will tell me 
this is due to the decline in reli- 
gion. Commercial prostitution 
has been eliminated in Russia 
and China, where religion is not 
exactly thriving. (It is an offence 
to kiss a girl in a Moscow park.) 
It is certainly not due to dire 
poverty. We simply don’t know 
why girls take this perilous path, 
and I am not aware of any 
serious attempt to find out. 
‘Don’t Trust Atheists’ 

LEARN from a reliable source 

that before leaving for 
Europe Mr Dulles told the New 
York Bar Association that it is 
impossible to make agreements 
with the Soviets because they are 
atheists. At the same time he 
threatened to abolish the United 
Nations if it does not denounce 
the Soviets and all their works. 
It would be interesting to know 
whether the same sentiments 
were conveyed to Germany’s 
Catholic Chancellor by Amer- 
ica’s Calvinist Secretary of State. 

Hector HawTon 
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HOW TRUE IS CHRISTIANITY ?—VII 








THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


by GEORGE GODWIN 


The Gospel accounts of the trial of 
Jesus lack internal evidence of truth 


HE only accounts we have of the trials of 

Jesus—for he was twice tried—were re- 

corded many years after the events they 
purport to describe, consequently they have little 
value as evidence. These accounts are attributed 
to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, the so-called Synop- 
tics. All three are probably drawn from a hypo- 
thetical source, the unknown author of Q. John’s 
account was attributed by Baur and Harnack to 
an unknown author who lived in the second cen- 
tury AD. 

This is not much to go on, and we are fur- 
ther handicapped by the non-existence of any 
contemporaneous account of the trials from 
either a Jewish or a Roman source. The Jewish 
historian, Josephus, makes only the most casual 
reference to the trial. ‘At that time’, he wrote, 
‘lived Jesus, a wise man, if he should be called 
man ... This was the Christ who on the accusa- 
tion of the most influential men among us Pilate 
sentenced to death on the cross.’ 


Jewish Law Violated 

The apocryphal Acts of Pilate gives an account 
of the trial, but this has no greater value historic- 
ally considered than the accounts in the New 
Testament. Justin, the historian, who lived in the 
age of the Antonines (the second century ap) 
refers to the trial, but only to an episode—the 
dream of Claudia, which is discarded by the 
orthodox as merely a worthless traditional tale. 
Last, we get another reference to the dream of 
Claudia in the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus. 

But if what is recorded of the trials of Jesus is 
fragmentary and inadequate, there is no lack of 
knowledge of the sacred Jewish Law as normally 
administered by the Sanhedrin, the theocratic 
High Court of the Jewish Commonwealth. It is 
against that knowledge, as our touchstone, that we 
must attempt to evaluate the credibility of the 
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Gospel stories of those transactions. If they are 
harmonious with the temper and feeling and 
known ethical code of the Jewish court, then they 
assume the importance of a traditional tale that 
enshrines truth. On the other hand, if what we 
get from them is an account of a sequence of 
judicial transactions, each and all done in defiance 
of the sacred law, they lose whatever value they 
might otherwise have had, considered as tradition. 

What makes these Gospel accounts of the 
Jewish trial so historically dubious is the com- 
plete abrogation by the court of its sacred law 
and high code of ethics and concepts of justice. 
These were high even to a point of pedantic 
meticulousness, a hair-splitting scrupulosity. We 
have always to bear in mind that Jewish juris-- 
prudence differs from all others in that it is barred 
from the normal law of growth and change by 
reason of the fact that it was communicated by 
God to Moses in a form never to be changed. 
That Law is to be found in the Pentateuch. After 
2,000 years it is unchanged, though variously 
interpreted. 

In the high court, the Sanhedrin, justice was 
sustained by four cardinal principles, namely, 
precision of indictment, public trial, freedom of 
the accused in his defence, rigid rules of proce- 
dure. According to the four New Testament 
accounts, all these principles were jettisoned 
throughout the trial. And that is not all, We 
are told that the judges were corrupt and the ver- 
dict determined even before the arrest. The text 
is explicit. The time was shortly after the word 
went about that Jesus had raised Lazarus from 
the dead and drawn to himself a great following 
of the people. 


Unworthy of Belief 


It was Caiaphas, the high priest, who headed the 
conspiracy, demanding the death of Jesus in these 





words: ‘Ye know nothing at all. Nor consider 
that it is expedient for us, that one man should 
die for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not.’ But when expediency comes in at 
the door, principles fly out at the window. Every 
transaction described in the four narratives of 
the trial flows out of the pre-trial priestly con- 
spiracy, and the whole judicial transaction assumes 
the aspect of a judicial crime comparable in 
cynical contempt for law and justice with the 
trial of Van Der Lubbe for the burning of the 
Reichstag. 

We can judge the judges who tried Jesus by 
reference to the law by which the high court of 
the Sanhedrin was bound; that is, we can judge 
them on the assumption—a large one—that the 
New Testament accounts give a true picture of 
the trial. Then, I think, it will be found that these 
accounts are unworthy of belief. 

The Law of the Jewish Commonwealth con- 
sisted of a systematic collection of Law or Com- 
mentaries and decisions developing and elucidat- 
ing that Law, which was, basically, the Law of 
the Twelve Tables as apprehended by the wisest 
among them. This was the divinely given Law 


we 


as 


<= 
a _ - 
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Christ before Pilate (Ciseri). 


The popular idea of what 


of the Twelve Tables and its elaboration as set 
forth in the Pentateuch. This Law might be 
widely interpreted, but it could never be changed: 
‘Ye shall not add unto the word which I com- 
mand you, neither shall ye diminish ought from 
it ’ (Deut. iv, 2). 


Trial by Night 


The Jewish law prohibited any judicial trans- 
action, other than an act of clemency, between 
sunset and sunrise. Jesus, having been arrested at 
night, was brought before the ex-high priest 
Annas and by him interrogated—that is, subjected 
to a judicial process. The legal position of Jesus 
at that time was that of an innocent man, under 
close arrest, awaiting the formulation of a 
criminal charge by the customary procedure— 
namely, an accusation by independent and volun- 
tary witnesses agreeing in every particular. In 
conducting this interrogation Annas offended 
against a cardinal principle of Jewish Law, which 
reads: ‘Be not a sole judge, for there is no sole 
judge but one.’ 

John alone mentions this interrogation; Mat- 


happened owes more to art than history 
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thew and Mark do not refer to it. Luke adds 
certain details concerning later indignities, but 
Matthew and Mark are silent about them. 

It is a confused picture. Was the nocturnal 
trial in the palace of the High Priest a prelude to 
the trial on the following morning? Was there 
any such trial? If so, it was illegal. Again, if 
the trial before the High Priest Caiaphas took 
place on the following day it was once more in 
defiance of the Law, for according to accepted 
chronology that was a Friday, the day preceding 
the Jewish Sabbath, a ‘ High Day’ when no judi- 
cial business might be legally transacted. It was, 
also, the eve of the Feast of the Passover. 

There was no indictment in the Jewish court, 
as we understand that term. The accusation was 
made formally by independent witnesses, the court 
investigating the charges and acting somewhat as 
both judges and jury. Witnesses could accuse 
before this court and yet fail to secure a verdict 
if their testimony did not agree in the very 
minutest particular. There had to be complete 
agreement at every point. 

The form of the oath administered to the ac- 
cusing witnesses in a trial for life tells us much 
of the high code of that court when it followed 
normally its procedure, and is worth giving here: 
‘Forget not, O witness, that it is one thing to 
give evidence in a trial as to money, and another 
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dogmas and theologies. 


in a trial for life. In a money suit, if the witness 
bearing shall do wrong, money may repair that 


‘wrong. But in a trial for life, if thou sinnest, the 


blood of the accused, and the blood of his seed 
to the end of time, shall be imputed unto thee.’ 

Now the witnesses who came forward to 
‘frame’ Jesus at the behest of his judges alleged 
that he had foretold the destruction of the temple 
and its restoration by himself ; that he had denied 
the right of Cesar to tribute and that he had 
claimed himself to be a king. But they did not 
agree and the court was unable to record a con- 
viction. 

At this point of the trial Jesus was entitled to 
an acquittal, and, normally, in that court he 
would have been discharged forthwith. 

A Jewish legal dictum says ‘ The more a judge 
tests the evidence the more is he deserving of 
praise.” Jesus maintained silence during the trial, 
but the President did not press him, nor did he 
seek to test the truth of the accusation by ques- 
tions to the witnesses. 

But Caiaphas was not going to let his enemy 
escape. He decided to try another way: he ad- 
ministered the Adjuration, the most solemn oath 
known to Jewry. The New Testament accounts 
vary here, as they vary elsewhere. According to 
the narrative attributed to Matthew, the words 
used by the High Priest were: ‘I adjure thee by 
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the living God, that thou tell us whether thou be 
the Christ, the Son of God?’ Jesus is reported 
to have answered ‘Thou hast said’ and proceeded 
to make those prophecies concerning his resur- 
rection and return amid the clouds which remain, 
after 2,000 years, pregnant with their suggestion 
of a delusion of grandeur. 


Pilate’s Capitulation 

Caiaphas now has what he wants, an incrimi- 
nating admission. He then proceeds to break the 
law again. He demands the death sentence upon 
the blasphemer, carrying the whole court with 
him, including its youngest member whose right 
and duty it was to have spoken first. But this 
high court, which could sentence to death, had 
no power to carry out its sentence under the 
Roman rule. Now recourse was necessary to the 
Procurator, Pontius Pilate. 

The improbabilities abound. The false judges 
—there must have been at least twenty-three of 
them for a capital trial—now divest themselves 
of their judicial role and come before Pilate as 
accusing witnesses, demanding the death of Jesus. 

But Pontius Pilate, who exercised the power of 
life and death, was concerned only with the pre- 
servation of the Pax Romana. Towards the nar- 
row, fanatical, and turbulent Jews his attitude 
appears to have been one of racial and cultural 
arrogance. But, like all Romans, he respected the 
Law, and his first question, confronted by a 
screaming mob, was: * What accusation bring ye 
against this man?’ 

This question was countered by another: Had 
the prisoner not been a malefactor, would he 
have been brought before the Roman court? 
Pilate, incensed, cried out: ‘Take ye him and 
judge him according to your law.’ According to 
the account attributed to John, it was at this point 
that a charge was made specifically, and after that 
Pontius Pilate had no alternative but to proceed. 

Two new charges were laid against Jesus. First, 
that he had forbidden giving tribute to Cesar ; 
secondly, that he had laid claim to kingship. 
Either constituted majestas, a capital offence 
under the Roman Law. 

The New Testament accounts of the Roman 
trial are not only fragmentary but, in many 
particulars, contradictory and everywhere improb- 
able. For example, even in the loosely-adminis- 
tered criminal law in use in such provinces as 
Judea certain rules of procedure were followed. 


Confrontation of an accused by his accusers in 
the presence of the judge was the practice, and 
freedom in defence. Instead we have the curious 
spectacle of a Roman administrator, functioning 
as a judge, going backwards and forwards between 
a secluded accused in the Hall of Judgment and 
his accusers assembled somewhere beyond the 
bounds of the proscribed Pretorium (for no Jew 
could enter without defilement). 

Pilate emerges and parleys with the accusers ; 
he returns to the Hall and further questions the 
accused. He comes out again and gives a verdict 
of acquittal. He argues with the accusers for the 
release of the accused. He returns to the Hall 
and, sO one must suppose, determines upon a 
middle course: Jesus shall be scourged and 
released. 

Now comes the most astonishing recital. These 
corrupt judges, turned false accusers, become 
blackmailers of the Roman judge: ‘If thou let 
this man go thou art not Cesar’s friend, whoso- 
ever maketh himself a king speaketh against 
Cesar.’ From Pilate’s point of view, a nasty story 
to filter back to imperial Rome and the ears of 
Tiberius. 

And so Pilate capitulates. This, coming upon 
the premonitory dream of his wife Claudia, was 
too much for his moral fibre. When he cried: 
‘I am innocent of the blood of this just man: 
see ye to it’ and heard the answering shout: 
“His blood be upon us, and on our children’, 
Pilate’s judicial abdication was complete, and the 
trial of Jesus was over. 

Now the curious part about these unsatisfac- 
tory and unsatisfying accounts is that from the 
text of the New Testament where it is concerned 
with the years of the ministry of Jesus one can 
find abundant material upon which a criminal 
charge, and even a number of criminal charges, 
could have been sustained against Jesus without 
any infraction of the holy Jewish Law. Why, 
then, with abundant material for a conviction 
ready to hand, did the judges and the priests 
resort to the methods described to secure a 
conviction? 

This, it seems to me, is the central enigma of 
the New Testament narratives of the trial of 
Jesus: that they offend everywhere against the 
probabilities, and, weak already as traditional 
tales narrated long after the events purported to 
be described, suffer the fatal defect of lacking 
internal evidence of truth. 





“THE MOTHER OF GOD’ 


by P. G. ROY 


The Christian conception of the Madonna 
descended from a long line of ancient myths 


UMAN civilization is a compound pro- 
He of human attainment all over the 

world: our main tradition sprang from 
Egypt, India, Mesopotamia and was pooled in the 
Hellenistic Mediterranean ; in its course it passed 
the Aigean basin, which never had been com- 
pletely hellenized. This northern fringe had 
remained exposed to fresh irruptions (Thracians, 
Phrygians, later Gauls, Slavs, etc) which, through 
Greek and Roman colonizers, seeped into our 
cultural heritage. 

As late as the fourth century Bc a non-Greek 
language was still spoken in parts of Crete, and 
in Anatolia the native language of the TRMMLI 
—vocalized in Greek as Termilai, but better 
known as Lycians—survived into the Christian 
era. Both the Carians and Leleges belonged to 
the Anatolian seaboard and although more ex- 
posed to Greek influence than the Lycians they, 
too, preserved their language and culture. Des- 
cent and succession were mainly matrilineal and 
when, in the fourth century, the Carian king 
Mausolos died childless, his successor was 
Artemisia, his sister and spouse (she, by the way, 
erected in his memory the famous Mausoleum). 

In prehistoric times the influence of the Carians 
had extended far into the archipelagos (Karis 
was the ancient name of Kos, Carians were the 
early inhabitants of Naxos, etc.). North of a 
line drawn from Leukas to Lamia and thence 
across Chios, the prehistoric inhabitants were 
remembered by the Hellenes as Pelasgoi, and the 
Thessalian plain (called Hellas by the Achzans) 
was known as Pelasgikon Argos. Hephaistos (as 
god of fire) and probably also Hermés were 
Pelasgian divinities and the phallic effigies called 
hermai were ascribed to the Pelasgoi (whose home 
may have been somewhere on the far side of the 
Black Sea, from whence the Etruscans too may 
have originated). There seems to have existed a 
common linguistic substratum covering the whole 
region from the Black Sea to Syria and from the 
AEgean to Sumer. 

The neolithic population of Minoan Crete in- 
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cluded an element from North Africa, and the 
cult of the double axe survived in Caria after it 
had passed into legend in Knossos. ‘In Greece 
the prehistoric religion of Anatolia and the 
AEgean, affected from the outset by Babylonian 
and Egyptian influences, developed along distinc- 
tive lines determined by the particularization of 
the city-states.” (G. Thomson, Studies in Ancient 
Greek Society.) 


Prototypes of the Madonna 


In the Paris Louvre there is a terra-cotta relief 
of Demeter with cornstalks in her hands and a 
snake gliding up either arm. Middle and late 
Minoan statuettes of the goddess show her with 
extended hands holding one or several snakes. 
Although she abjured male company, she had a 
male partner—son, consort, or both—and there 
are even statuettes of the kourotréphos type, that 
is a Madonna (mother nursing an infant). The 
babe is a twin: mythically Jesus and John the 
Baptist are twins; then again, as in the case of 
Apollo and Venus, one is male, the other female ; 
finally they are hermaphrodites, such as a bearded 
woman whose stellar representant is Sirius (‘ The 
Hairy One’) between Jeo and virgo, symbolized 
in the Egyptian Sphinx (Sirius ‘ brought’ the im- 
portant Nile inundation). In the Orphic mysteries 
Adonis is hermaphrodite, serving Apollo as a girl 
and Aphrodite (Venus) as bridegroom ; his priests 
were self-inflicted castrates: tonsure and the 
feminine attire of priests are symbols of the same 
order. The Amazons of Cappadocia were origin- 
ally armed priestesses and hierophants (Eunuchs 
attached to a shrine) in the service of the Great 
Mother of Karchemish and other sanctuaries ; in 
Comana (Cappadocia) she was worshipped as 
MA; in Ephesus her Chief Priestess was called 
‘the Bee Queen’ (cf the Biblical Deborah=Bee). 
The strictly patriarchal Greeks replaced her by a 
High Priest when substituting Artemis for the 
Great Mother. 

Her earliest form probably was the Immaculate 
One, Anahita, of Mazdaism, ‘who purifies the 





seed of men and the womb and milk of women’ 
(Vendidad, vii, 16); she was invoked by mar- 
riageable girls and mothers-to-be, yet at the same 
time she had an aspect as war goddess. Her cult 
spread to Armenia, to Tauranitis, and culminated 
at Eréz in Akiliseni, where the daughters of noble 
families used to go to prostitute themselves to 
strangers prior to their marriage (Strabo). In 
Lydia and Phrygia she amalgamated with K ybébé, 
or Kybelé (Rhea), who, as Mother Earth, was all 
naked but for a tiara or mural crown; she was 
represented with wings and numerous breasts ; 
connected with her were lions (virgo cum leo), or 
snakes, the symbols of water courses nourishing 
the subterranean dwelling-places of the new seed. 
In Crete Evans found a representation of the 
goddess with three serpents coiled around her 
waist, forming a belt, while a fourth rears its 
head above the tiara. On a defective relief she 
holds a triple snake in her arms while votaries 
dance around her and doves are perched on 
pillars nearby. 

All these symbols of her are easy to explain, 
except one: the sacramental double war-axe 
(bipennis). Some think this was chosen for fetish 
because of its likeliness with the star dwelling; 
others that the Temple virgins (hierodouloi) used 
it for hewing timber, or as a symbol of the double- 
headed eagle of the Hittite goddess Athar-’Ati 
(Derketo), or Kupapa (Kybébé), the Great 
Mother of Pessinus. There is still another possi- 
bility: the cuneiform sign for *ADMU’ (Man, 
Adam) is pronounced ‘ zabur’; this word means 
both the female sex organs and an axe. 

Trees were symbols of fertility; where there 
was no tree, a pillar took its place, sometimes in 
the form The earliest shrine was 
simply a courtyard surrounding a sacred tree. At 
Ephesus a wooden image of the goddess was hung 
in a tree whose fruits (particularly apples or pome- 
granates) underlined the fertility rite. Demeter 
held a pomegranate in one hand; this red fruit 
was used medically for menstrual pains, in preg- 
nancy, etc, and was considered a symbol of 
fecundity (because of the many seeds). Apples, 
however, may cause discord (cf Eris, Paris, our 
Paradise fable). In particular, these fruits are 
mimetic symbols of sun and moon whose move- 
ments were emulated in dances and ball games. 

‘The Lord of the Women’ is the Moon, 
throughout Anatolia thought of as a young man 
ravishing the girls (in the Slavonic and Germanic 


of a cross. 


languages ‘moon’ is still masculine). From the 
idea that women conceive from the moon arises 
the sequence that through him they become in- 
spired or even possessed, hence the traditional 
association of the moon with hysteria, epilepsy, 
and lunacy in general (i.e. through lunar influ- 
ence). The moon is the wisest of gods and teacher 
of mankind, the Measurer of time and prototype 
of life: it waxes and wanes, dies and is resur- 
rected. EA, the Babylonian friend of mankind, 
the sage and sorcerer, God of Water, is connected 
with snakes (they renew their slough each month). 
The serpent, because of its phallic shape, is a 
symbol of sexual urge, a seducer of women, 
dwelling near springs where the girls come to 
draw water. 


Magic Caves 


At an initiation ceremony hair, which too can 
renew itself, is cut and sacrificed; priests in par- 
ticular shave it off in the shape of a moon (cf the 
receptacle for the holy wafer and its form). 
Indian law-books state that a boy on whom the 
ceremony of tonsure has been performed is no 
longer capable of being affiliated to another per- 
son. Samson was weak when his hair was cut. 

The snake of the lunar sage and saviour 
(Asklepios) is still the emblem of medical science. 
Herbs were thought to derive their healing virtues 
from the moon and had to be collected when the 
moon was full. 

Deities of light are naturally connected with 
fire-making; for ‘his purpose primitive people 
mainly used a frictional method with two sticks 
(stick in a groove; or the fire-drill), of which the 
active stick was called the male, the other sym- 
bolized the conceiving female (for the sake of 
stability it was sometimes in the shape of a cross 
from which the divine spark was * born’). While 
for this method two workers were essential (twin 
birth), the percussive method (China, ancient 
Greece, Italy) was simply to strike sparks from a 
flint; this led to the idea that the germ of the 
divine spark ‘lived’ in a stone cave, hence the 
birth of the Saviour in a cave-or stable. Caves 
were the earliest dwellings; they were the first 
places, therefore, where magic was performed ; 
with the differentiation of society, magic devel- 
oped into religion, without wholly shedding its 
magic content, and it is not without significance 
that old churches tried to emulate the cave sanc- 
tuaries (which also served as tombs and granaries). 





The first collective interment was in natural caves 
or tholos tombs; when people were buried indi- 
vidually, jars, stone cists, or clay coffins were 
used as far back as the Early Minoan period; 
these vessels were symbols of the womb from 
which resurrection was expected. Neolithic pots 
were even marked with a female head and 
breasts.. This led to the custom of erecting statues 
to the dead, primarily not with the object of 
perpetuating their memory but to safeguard their 
resurrection. 


The Great Mother 


In palzolithic loess deposit and neolithic inter- 
ments primitive ‘ Venuses "—small images of baked 
clay, representing the sex characteristics of women 

~—were found whose prime object had not been 
to promote fertility but to serve as models, parti- 
cularly at the initiation of girls reaching puberty, 
to demonstrate the working of the genitals of 
both sexes; at that time a sacred horn was used 
for an operation performed by priests to pierce 
the hymeneal membrane of the girls. In_ this 
connection a sacred marriage ceremony (hiero- 
gamos) was enacted by the hierophant and the 
high-priestess of the Virgin Goddess. In_ the 
Phrygian mysteries of Sabazios, derived probably 
from the Hittite cult, the priestess slipped a golden 
snake down through her vestments to the ground. 

Rhea-Kybele was worshipped as the ‘all- 
fostering Mother Earth’ and Méter-Theén (God 
Mother); the soil remains virgin although the 
vegetation (Attis-Adonis) is born, dies, and is 
resurrected in spring. Demeter (—Earth-Mother) 
lies in loving union with her hero (lasios) in a 
thrice-ploughed fallow-field. At Nauplia the 
sacred marriage of Hera Parthenos to Zeus was 
enacted at springtime, after which she dived into 
water to regain her virginity. In fact, Zeus is no 
more her husband than is St Joseph (as the name 
divulges, he is a sun-god) to St Mary (Hebrew 
Miriam, from Meriah=to be fat, fattened, hence a 
buxom woman, with the secondary meaning of 
what we today would call ‘sex appeal’). Hera’s 
secret partner is Herakles, the twin (Adam—Eve 
too are obvious twins), whom she publicly seems 
to persecute; at the same time he seems to be 
her son, as he is named after her (on an Etruscan 
mirror he is still called Son of Hera), just as Jesus 
is Mary’s son and spouse, although this has been 
dimmed in the NT by splitting her into several 
personages such as Mary Magdalene and Mary, 
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the Mother of James (Mark xv, 40, Syr. Sin, 
replaces daughter for mother). Her assumption is 
celebrated in the RC Church on August 15 (when 
the sun enters the sign of virgo), and her birth on 
September 8 (when virgo is clear again). 

By no means less decisive than the cultural 
heritage from Greece was that exercised through 
our scriptural indoctrination. Prior to the hellen- 
istic era, Canaan, or the coastal strip between 
Egypt and Anatolia, had been the melting-pot of 
a vast variety of cultures, i.e. Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, Persian, and Asia Minor in general, those 
of the Hittites in particular. When the Proto- 
Hittites or Chatti, ie. pre-Aryan inhabitants of 
Anatolia, became the subjects of an Indo-Aryan 
aristocracy, theirs became a mighty empire that 
for a time even successfully challenged the power 
of the Pharaohs. In their post-imperial period, a 
mixed ethnic group, commonly known as Syro- 
Hittites, still inhabited their former colonies, 
among them mainly Phoenicia (Syria). From the 
‘Sons of Heth ° (Hittites) Abraham (Genesis xxiii, 
Off) buys the cave Machpelah as a burial place, as 
Jerusalem had been an ancient settlement of 
Amorites and Hittites. In the fourteenth century 
its vassal king, “Abd Khiba or “Abd Khipa (i.e. 
a devotee of Khipa, the Anatolian sun-goddess) 
wrote half a dozen of letters to his suzerain, 
Amenophis III, imploring succour against 
marauding nomads. 

In the letters of the Tell el-Amarna collection 
the name of Jerusalem is spelled U.RU-SA-LIM 
(Assyr. Ur-sa-li-im-mu), from Carian Woro- 
worusmi, Lycian Wi-smi, after proto Chattic 
WURUSEMMU. 


Pagan Traces 

During the twelfth Egyptian dynasty an impor- 
tant cultural and trade centre was Ugarit (now 
known as Ras Shamra, north of Latakiyeh, Syria), 
a very early bronze-age settlement. Its inhabitants 
traded with Crete and the A2gean peoples in the 


middle and late Minoan periods. Excavations 
during 1929-39 discovered a library of clay tablets 
from the fourteenth-fifteenth century Bc written 
in cuneiform but in the Canaanite (old Hebrew) 
tongue and thus the earliest ancestor of Biblical 
Hebrew. This shows that long before the compo- 
sition of the Old Testament there existed, in these 
parts of the world, a vast literature embracing all 
kinds of records from commercial accounts to 
epic poetry. From the religious literature of 





Ugarit whole passages were borrowed, sometimes 
verbatim, by the Old Testament. Later rabbinical 
redaction tried to efface all traits of ‘pagan’ 
influences and plagiarism, but traces of it have 
survived in places, or at least in Talmudic tradi- 
tion ; according to the latter, Adam had, prior to 
Eve, a supernatural wife, called Lilith, who in 
this version no longer was the Great Mother and 
helper in childbirth, but a female demon, like the 
Babylonian Labartu, attacking newborn babes. 
Similarly, the role of the Paradise serpent 
changed from a divine sage with a kindly desire 
to assist man in acquiring deeper knowledge— 
denied him by a jealous god—to that of the devil. 
Originally Eve and the Serpent were co-substan- 


tial, and in Numbers xxi, 8ff, the brass snake, 
fixed to a T-shaped pole—hence a saviour on a 
cross—is still a propitious fetish. 

In the course of the Second Punic War, the cult 
of the Phrygian Great Mother was introduced in 
Rome, and the Mother of God of Christianity 1s 
but one of her variants. Jupiter accosted his 
various paramours in the disguise of a swan, bull, 
or golden rain. One text of Ugarit records the 
Phoenician myth of the love of the bull god El 
to the virgin Eloth, a title of Ashtart (Venus) ; 
similarly, in Aramaic tradition Jahve himself had 
a wife, called “Anath-Jahu, the Spouse of Jahve. 
In the case of Mary the supreme god descended 
invisibly as pneuma (breath, Holy Spirit). 


THE HUMANISM OF GOYA 


by C. SCHWARZ 


War, superstition, and the ruling class were 
mercilessly satirized in the paintings of Goya 


OYA’S long and varied career as a 

painter has left us with a visual impres- 

sion of the historical, political, and social 
life of Spain some 150 years ago. He has left 
behind a wealth of detail giving us a variety of 
aspects, ranging from the light and colourful to 
the more sordid and turbulent periods through 
which he lived. It is due to him that we know so 
much about his era, and what we may glean from 
his attitude to life leaves us asking to what extent 
he was imbued with humanist principles. 

Today his name is associated with music and 
ballet. We have the Goyescas of Granados. 
Roland Petit has choreographed The Caprices, 
and such as Pilar Lopez and Antonio have been 
inspired by his cartoons. He has given birth to 
an atmosphere and opened the door to a world 
of his own, so that to mention Goyescas is to 
create a picture of music and dancing expressive 
of his lighter forms, and which have been built 
up by the generations that have followed him. 

There were three main phases in his life’s work, 
after early efforts in Saragossa had shown little 
hope for the genius that was to emerge and be- 
come the painter of three successive kings. 


was when in Madrid he was commissioned to 
produce cartoons for the Royal Tapestries 
(Fabrica Real de Santa Barbara). However, before 
this he had embarked on a two years’ visit to 
Rome, where he went in company with a team 
of bull-fighters. This encounter served to intro- 
duce him intimately into the skill of the bull- 
ring, to which he gave expression in his later 
years. In Italy his paintings earned him a second- 
rate award, and he appears to have made little 
headway on practical grounds. The half roman- 
tic, half scandalous, stories that were so freely 
associated with him followed him round while he 
was there. 


Satires of the Ruling Class 

The cartoons were among the gayest and most 
colourful work that Goya did, Altogether he 
painted over forty of them, and they—above all 
—have contributed to giving this phase an arti- 
ficial background. It may surprise us to see 
workers at the vintage (La Vendimia), and washer- 
women (Las Lavaderas), working in their finery, 
but with an ever mocking eye on the aristocracy 
Goya showed them up as he saw them and 
reflected their superficiality and frivolity as much 
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when depicting the peasantry as when painting 
their own set. He saw through them as dressed- 
up dolls, and this is obvious from a study of his 
work. 


Royal Appointment 


It is acknowledged that Goya followed Wat- 
teau’s style in this voluminous series of paintings, 
and he has noticeably taken a past-master as his 
guide. But his pictures are distinct from Watteau’s 
in their subject matter. From them we learn of 
the customs of the Spanish people of his day, 
the games they played and their’ sports, for he 
has included Blind Man’s Buff, the Man of Straw 
(El Pelele), and a picnic in the country. 

In 1780, in order to mark his entry into the 
Academy of San Fernando, Madrid, Goya pre 
sented one of his few religious paintings—Christ 
on the Cross. He then entered the second phase 
of his career, which was that of portrait painting, 
and within three years had become Court Painter 
to Carlos III, an honour he shared with others. 
He was sole painter to the Court of Carlos IV, 
and finally to Fernando VII, with whom he was 
not well in favour owing to his Liberal outlook, 
which clashed with Fernando’s strongly imperial- 
istic views. 

It is above all in Goya’s portrait painting that 
we recognize the genius of the true master. In 
this he could express himself with great artistry, 
combined with the power to penetrate beneath the 
skin of his sitter, bringing out the hidden and 
innermost self. He did not flatter his subjects; 
the truth came out whether they were royalty, 
aristocracy, or merely people. 


Mystery of a Nude 

The family of Carlos IV was certainly not 
spared. No painter has ever exposed with such 
searching penetration the characters of royalty as 
Goya so daringly did. We see the weak and 
stupid features of the King and the debauchery 
of Queen Maria Luisa, but the exposure does not 


stop there. The young Prince, holding his 
mother’s hand, has a marked resemblance to 
Godoy, the Queen’s lover, who, from being a 
soldier, found himself—with the rapidity of 
favouritism—converted into Prime Minister. Is 
there a single individual in this group, apart from 
Goya himself, in the shadows, who has been 
shown with royal dignity? Yet unanimously they 
applauded his work of art with a fervour which 
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can only lead us to understand that Gcya knew 
his people. 

Goya’s most popular works are probably his 
Maja Nude and Maja Dressed. These two pic- 
tures have drawn a great deal of comment as to 
the lady’s identity, but the most likely theory is 
that the sitter was the Duchess of Alba. Those 
who deny this point out that the face bears little 
or no resemblance, but the difference of angle due 
to a reclining posture or a rearrangement of hair 
could account for any variations between the 
recognized features of the Duchess in her portrait 
in New York and the face of the Majas in the 
Prado. Would the Duchess have posed nude for 
the great court painter? Sufficient brazenness is 
attributed to her to do it. The three paintings 
were executed within a short time, or at most a 
couple of years, and Goya’s amorous feelings 
towards the Duchess are well known. 


The Crypto-Sceptic 


One story goes that when Goya painted the 
Duchess nude her husband, the Marquis of Villa- 
franca, heard some reference to it and demanded 
to see the picture. Goya held him off until he 
had hurriedly completed a second picture, which 
could have convinced the Marquis that, if his 
wife had been a little lax over clothing, at least 
she was covered. 

Goya did not neglect his love-life. There are 
endless accounts about his amorous adventures, 
most of which are probably built on a skeleton 
of bare facts and have been added to by the 
fertile imagination of his biographers. However, 
he must have given a certain amount of attention 
to his wife—Josefa Bayeu—for he was the father 
or twenty-three legitimate children. That only 
one survived him may be due to venereal disease, 
for Goya was seriously afflicted by syphilis and 
had a first severe attack in 1778. This culminated 
in a more serious attack about 1792. 

That this disease left him deaf may account 
for the extraordinary changes that came over 
him ; changes of mood which could not fail to be 
expressed in his work. Thus he entered into the 
third phase, and in many respects it takes on a 
morbid and lugubrious trend, yet startlingly 
realistic in its satire. Portraits continued to come 
from his brush, side by side with other forms of 
work which place Goya apart and beyond most 
other painters. 

About the time that he painted the Maja Nude 





he started his first series of etchings known as 
The Caprices. In these Goya appears to have 
become suddenly critical of the political, religious, 
and social abuses around him, and determined to 
express his views. Imagine the reactions in Spain 
at that time, when the leading painter produces 
an etching showing a corpse emerging from the 
grave and writing the word ‘ Nothing’, which 
presumably expressed Goya’s view of what was 
to be found beyond the boundary of life. Another 
etching shows a mocking interest in the practices 
of witchcraft. It is called Experiments, and shows 
a witch administering something to the ear of a 
man. Both are nude. A large gcat, representing 


the Horned God, looms in the background, while 
cat familiars are in the foreground. 


Hatred of War 

The Roman Catholics explain these etchings as 
the birth of hallucinations produced by the dark 
thoughts overshadowing Goya in his forced iso- 
lation. He had to give expression to the monsters 
conjured up by the mental distortions brought 
about through his illness. Others dismiss this for 
the view that Goya was a cynic, and in his cease- 
less search for truth he would not hesitate to 
express himself in subjects which the Church 
might find offensive. You can, of course, take 
your choice of these two view-points. 

An excellent example of Goya’s attitude to 
religion can be seen in his picture The Bewitched 
in the National Gallery. This shows a priest 
pouring oil into a lamp held by a goat or ram, 
while other monstrous figures fill the background. 
Much could be made of the expression in the 
eyes of the priest, and we might imagine that he 
is surreptitiously paying service to the Horned 
God. 

The Napoleonic War made a vivid impression 
on Goya, and it was shortly afterwards that he 
produced, among other war works, one of the 
most realistic and horrific war pictures ever 
painted. It shows the executions of May 3, 
1814, and exposes the military brutality of them. 
About the same time he started the second series 
of etchings known as Disasters of War, which 
show the horrible cruelty and futility of war. 
What greater spur to peace could there be than 
these so vividly expressed pictures? 

Following these, Goya reverted to his interest 
in the fantasies of witchcraft and painted The 
Sabbath, which is probably unique in its vivid 


portrayal of a meeting of a Black Mass at night. 
The dark figure of the Horned God is prominent 
in the foreground, with the flame of The Giver of 
Light burning on his head. Around him sit the 
awestruck crowd of worshippers, their eyes glar- 
ing in wonderment. 

This remarkable picture is eerie in extreme. It 
measures approximately four and a half feet high 
and is fourteen feet wide, and it has the power 
to draw you into its atmosphere by its cinema- 
scopic effect. It is to be seen in the Prado, but 
there is nothing in its caption to suggest that this 
is worship in the Old Religion. It was painted in 
the early 1820s, and—together with other works 
that the fearless Goya had done—it no doubt 
contributed to his unpopularity with Fernando 
VII. It was just before this picture was painted 
that he started his last series of etchings called 
Bull-fights and Proverbs, which were just as 
unrestrained as the others. 

Under some pretext Goya left Spain in 1824 
and settled in Bordeaux, where he lived until his 
death in 1828. 


The Last Phase 

Who knows what strange thoughts had passed 
through the mind of this rapidly ageing man? 
Perhaps some of his own conflict was expressed 
in his picture of St Peter Repenting (Phillips Col- 
lection, Washington), in which a mass of emo- 
tional strength is directed upwards apparently 
towards a receiving deity. Whether or not Goya 
believed in immortality, there seems to be little 
doubt that his statement of St Peter was sharply 
in spiritual conflict with his interest in witchcraft 
and monsters. It is said that The Sabbath was 
hung in Goya’s dining-room when he lived in the 
Casa del Sordo, Madrid, and this is sufficient 
proof that he made no attempt to escape from 
himself. 

The few pictures that Goya did with a religious 
Christian trend were by far outweighed by his 
other work. He can justly be acknowledged as a 
man who unhesitatingly expressed all he saw and 
felt, with the consistency of a reliable observer. 

It is perhaps appropriate that The Milkmaid 
of Bordeaux in the Prado, which was probably 
his last portrait, should express a neutral approach 
to the subject. In this it is revealed that, to the 
last, the great master not only maintained his 
standard of maturity but went a step beyond by 
opening the door to the Impressionists. 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXVI 








HAVELOCK ELLIS 1859-1939 


by FREDERIC VANSON 


In this centenary year tribute is paid 
to a great liberator of the human mind 


T is a hundred years since the birth of Henry 

Havelock Ellis, one of the great modern 

liberators of the human spirit, a man who was 
in the highest and best sense of the word a 
humanist, and one for whom humanism took the 
place of a religious faith. 

His fame has perhaps dimmed a little since his 
death in 1939, but we need not fear that this is 
more than a passing phase, for so great a spirit 
cannot for long sink into obscurity, nor can works 
be forgotten which have so much to say of the 
splendours and miseries of the human condition. 
Poet, essayist, man of letters, doctor, psychologist, 
eugenist, and above all lover of mankind, Have- 
lock Ellis was a man of many-sided genius and of 
powerful originality. 


The Banned Book 


Born in Croydon, Surrey, in February 1859, 
Havelock Ellis was descended from a family of 
Suffolk sea-captains. This may well account for 
his love of travel and adventure. He had little 
formal education, and attended various academies 
for boys in Surrey before going to Australia at 
the age of seventeen. There, in a remote part of 
New South Wales, Ellis took a post as a country 
schoolteacher, remaining for four years. From 
this time date his earliest known writings—some 
sonnets which were later published in a now-rare 
edition. (For an account of this poetry I may 
perhaps refer the reader to an essay I contributed 
to this journal in January 1958.) 

On the eve of his majority, Havelock Ellis 
returned to England resolved to make his future 
career in medicine. He entered St Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal, but not being good at examinations he did not 
qualify for eight years. This period, however, 
was not spent in continuous study, for at the 
same time Ellis began his career as a literary man. 
He became editor of two celebrated series of 
books, The Mermaid Series of English Dramatists 
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Havelock Ellis 


and the Contemporary Science Series. In this 
capacity he met many leading men of letters and 
of science, some of Whom, like Arthur Symons, 
became his life-long friends. 

Havelock Ellis married Edith Lees, a remark- 
able and gifted woman in her own right, and he 
was also a passionate friend of the South African 
novelist, Olive Schreiner. For an account of his 
very interesting and unusual relationship to these 
two talented women the reader can do no better 
than consult Ellis’s autobiography, My Life, pub- 
lished in 1940. 

Studies in the Ellis’s 


Psychology of Sex, 





magnum opus, began to appear in 1897. When 
the first volume was published an anarchist book- 
seller (‘ respectable’ booksellers refused to handle 
it) was prosecuted for selling it. The cry of ob- 
scenity was soon raised in an attempt to suppress 
this great work of scientific inquiry, the influence 
of which in liberalizing our whole outlook on 
sexual psychology and morals was greater perhaps 
than that of any similar work. A committee of 
defence was soon formed, but the case went 
against the bookseller, and Ellis was left in the 
uncomfortable position of being liable to prose- 
cution but not yet prosecuted. The work went 
on and occupied a great part of his energies until 
1910. On the publication of the final volume, 
Ellis said that he felt like Gibbon completing his 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


The Whole Man 

Scientific interests represented only one side of 
his genius. Quite apart from his psychological 
studies, he had published books on literature and 
the arts, beginning in the ‘nineties with The New 
Spirit and culminating in his splendid The Dance 
of Life (1923), a series of essays on the arts and 
humanities which should be compulsory reading 
for the humanist. More discursive but equally 
brilliant are his three volumes of Impressions and 
Comments (1914, 1921, 1924). In these short 
pieces, the marginal notes, as it were, of his life- 
work, all the manifold gifts of Ellis’s mind, his 
catholicity and versatility, are displayed. They 
are an astonishing record of a uniquely gifted man 
and their profusion and variety recall the Note- 
books of Leonardo da Vinci. 

It is the peculiar distinction of Havelock Ellis 
to have attempted to bridge the widening gulf 
which in his (and our) time seemed to separate 
scientific knowledge and method on the one hand 
from the arts on the other. In the Dance of Life 
he wrote 


To the ordinary solid man, to any would-be apostle 
of common-sense, science—and by science he usually 


means applied science—seems the exact opposite of 
the vagaries and virtuosities that the hard-headed 
‘homme moyen sensuel’ is accustomed to look upon 
as art. Yet the distinction is modern . . . In the 
Middle Ages the same liberal studies—grammar, logic, 
geometry, music and the rest—could be spoken of 
either as sciences or as arts, and for Roger Bacon, 
who in the thirteenth century was so genuine a man 
of science, every branch of study or learning was a 
* scientia ’. 

As Ellis pointed out, the activities, both of the 


scientist and the creative artist, involve the exer- 


cise of the basic faculty of imagination. The 
reinstatement of imagination to its rightful place 
in our thinking was one of his cardinal concerns. 
In discussing the philosophical ideas of Vaihinger 
(to whose work Ellis was the first to draw atten- 
tion in England) he remarks 


Imagination is thus a constitutive part of all think- 
ing. We may make distinctions between practical 
scientific thinking and disinterested zxsthetic thinking. 
Yet all thinking is finally a comparison, Scientific 
fictions are parallel with esthetic fictions, The poet 
is the type of all thinkers : there is no sharp boundary 
between the region of poetry and the region of 
science, Both alike are not ends in themselves but 
means to higher ends. 

The higher ends for Havelock Ellis, indeed his 
whole conception of human destiny, is the reali- 
zation of man’s highest potentialities—a develop- 
ment not of the spiritual at the expense of the 
sensual, not of the intellect at the cost of imagina- 
tion and emotion, not the elevation of any one 
part of human nature to a supreme place, but a 
fulfilment of them all in a spirit of gaiety, adven- 
ture, and charity. Not the artist, nor the saint, 
nor the philosopher is the highest man. For Ellis 
the highest man is he who in his own life and 
person is artist, saint, philosopher, lover, and 
scientist. How few of us can live up to that 
ideal! 

So long as the human spirit is bound by eco- 
nomic forces, by political expediency, by educa- 
tional prejudices, by psychological inhibitions, by 
all direct and indirect restraints, such a fulfilment 
seems a Utopian dream. Man may yet, by an 
over-development of one part of his nature at the 
cost of the rest, destroy the greater part of his 
species. Ellis knew this as clearly as we in the 
atom-haunted ‘fifties. But he did not despair. 

No creature on earth {he wrote] has so tortured 
himself as man, and none has raised a more exultant 
alleluia. It would still be possible to erect places of 
refuge, cloisters wherein life would yet be full of joy 
for men and women détermined by their vocation to 
care only for beauty and knowledge and so to hand 
on to a future race the living torch of civilization. 

It is Havelock Ellis’s honour and distinction to 
have been one of the supreme examples in our 
time of the undying, unconquerable spirit of 
man. No defender of organized religion, he could 
have claimed with Paine ‘ The world is my coun- 
try and my religion is to do good’. We do well 
to salute his memory in this centenary year. We 
would do better still to read his books and absorb 
the wisdom of his heart. He has much to teach us. 
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Lord Russell’s Plan for Peace 


by H. L. MALTBY 


In his latest book Bertrand Russell formulates 
practical proposals for establishing world peace 


ORD Russell’s views on 
| Fo warfare are well 
known, In recent years he 
has been tireless in his efforts to 
rouse public opinion to an 
awareness of the real issues at 
stake. He has journeyed to 
distant conferences, supported 
organized campaigns and ap- 
pealed to the heads of govern- 
ments. It would be impossible 
for one man to do more and it 
is astonishing that an octoge- 
narian could do so much. 
Now he has expressed his 
considered judgment—and an- 
swered some of his critics—in a 
new book, Commonsense and 
Nuclear Warfare (Allen & 
Unwin, 7s 6d). Concisely and 
lucidly he points to what he 
believes to be a way out of a 
monstrous impasse into which 
the world has moved. 


The Load of Fear 


H. G. Wells, in a mood of 
despair, declared, “There is no 
way out, or round, or through’. 
No doubt many people also feel 
in their hearts that mankind is 
done for. Russell, however, has 
not abandoned hope, though he 
cannot be accused of facile opti- 
mism : 

The world is faced with a race 
between reason and death. Advo- 
cates of death point out, with a 
lamentable degree of truth, that 
reason is a very feeble force in 
human affairs. So long as this is 
the case, hopes and fears must 
remain balanced in any forecast 
of the future. 


But the very feebleness of 
reason makes it all the more 
imperative to prevent its voice 
from being drowned by the 
hammering of those who, fan- 
tastic as it seems, are building a 
gigantic scaffold for their own 
execution. Their pride in its 
mechanical excellence is not 
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shared by the mass of ordinary 
people. If the Great Powers 
began to disarm, the result, as 
Russell says, would be to in- 
crease the sense of general well- 
being and remove a terrible load 
of fear. 


I believe [he writes] that a great 
upsurge of joy would occur 
throughout the civilized world and 
that a great store of energies now 
turned to hate and destruction and 
futile rivalry would be diverted 
into creative channels, bringing 
happiness and prosperity to parts 
of the world which, throughout 
long ages, have been oppressed by 
poverty and excessive toil. I be- 
lieve that the emotions of kindli- 

generosity and sympathy, 

h are now kept within iron 

fetters by the fear of what enemies 

may do, would acquire a new life 

and a new force and a new empire 
over human behaviour, 

That is the authentic note of 
humanism. It is based on the 
conviction that human nature is 
not intrinsically corrupt. We 
are not victims of some Original 
Sin from which we can be re- 
deemed only by supernatural 
intervention. The Cold War is 
not part of an eternal struggle 
between Light and Darkness. 
Superstition makes it appear to 
be so and stirs the fanaticism 
which could destroy us. 


False Beliefs 


In the past Russell has done 
his full share in exposing the 
material dangers, as well as the 
follies, of superstition. He has 
recognized that one of the main 
tasks of humanism is to exorcise 
the sick fancies which poison the 
springs of life. But it is not the 
only task. 

False beliefs can have disas- 
trous consequences. Roman 
Catholicism, for example, can- 
not be dismissed as a mere mis- 
taken system of ideas. The 
system is embodied in a world- 


wide institution which actively 
hinders all attempts at inter- 
national conciliation today. 
Thus a recent article in Osserva- 
tore Romano was at pains to 
disabuse those who thought that 
John XXIII would adopt a more 
liberal attitude than his prede- 
cessor. There could be no truce, 
we were told, between Catholi- 
cism and Communism. 


If War Came 


A truce is what Russell wants. 
So, in the United States, do 
such prominent humanists as Mr 
Cyrus S. Eaton, who appears to 
have gained support at last from 
other big industrialists. They 
see quite clearly that the alter- 
native to co-existence is not 
victory but mutual annihilation. 

Russell has been charged with 
exaggeration. But he does not 
say that in a literal sense every 
member of the human _ race 
would be destroyed if nuclear 
war broke out, which would be 
absurd. He says that ‘Our pre- 
sent courses lead _ inevitably 
sooner or later to the extinction 
of the human species’. But there 
is little comfort to be derived 
from the qualification. 

He quotes the following testi- 
mony of General Gavin, Chief 
of Army Research and Develop- 
ment in the United States, given 
to the Symington Senate Com- 
mittee: ‘Current planning esti- 
mates run on the order of 
several hundred million deaths. 
That would be either way de- 
pending on which way the wind 
blew. If the wind blew to the 
south-east they would be mostly 
in the USSR, although they 
would extend into the Japanese 
and perhaps down to the Philip- 
pine area. If the wind blew the 
other way they would extend 
well back into Western Europe.’ 

A more moderate estimate 
was made of probable casualties 





in the United States by the 
Federal Civil Defence Adminis- 
tration. Taking the population 
of 1950—namely 151 million— 
they estimated that on the first 
day 36 million would be dead 
and 57 million injured, and by 
the sixtieth day there would be 
72 million dead and 21 million 
injured. 

Estimates of delayed and 
genetic injury vary. According 
to Dr Pauling, even the present 
rate of nuclear tests will cause 
each year the birth of 230,000 
seriously defective children and 
420,000 embryonic and _ neo- 
natal deaths. 

These figures cannot be ig- 
nored as mere surmise. How- 
ever wrong they may prove to 
be, they give a measure of the 
terrific forces with which man- 
kind is playing. And, as Mr 
Charles Wilson, Secretary of 
Defence, informed a _ Senate 
Committee: ‘Our capability of 
inflicting this devastation is not 
static. It is improving and will 
continue to improve.’ 

So what is to be done? The 
various Christian Churches, to 
their shame, are bereft of ideas. 
They have not officially de- 
nounced the strategy of mas- 
sacre as sinful—though they 
have invented plenty of trivial 
‘sins. But humanists cannot 
complain of this silence if they 
themselves do not speak. 


A Conciliation Committee 

We may not agree about the 
best practical steps to take, but 
can we not agree at the outset 
that nuclear war is qualitatively 
different from any other kind of 
war and that nothing could 
justify it? 

Some may feel, of course, 
that although this is true it 
should not be said aloud in case 
the enemy might hear. They 
may pin their faith on the per- 
petuation of the present nuclear 
stalemate, while privately assur- 
ing themselves that it is just a 
game of bluff. 

This is a plausible excuse for 
leaving ill alone. But what if 
other nations join the Nuclear 
Club? What if some small, irres- 
ponsible nation sets the world 
ablaze? History does not stand 


still, and the world today is as 
inflammable as celluloid. 

Russell’s view is that we 
should try to break out of the 
stalemate by stages. Nothing is 
likely to be accomplished until 
both sides first accept the fact 
that their aims cannot be se- 
cured by large-scale war and so 
give up name-calling. Abandon- 
ment of nuclear tests would 
both ease the tension and pre- 
vent the spread of nuclear 
weapons to other nations. It 
would improve the atmosphere, 
literally and metaphorically. 

If the United States and the 
USSR made a joint declaration 
to settle their differences by 
negotiation they might then 


appoint a conciliation committee 
to suggest ways of settling dis- 
putes without altering the exist- 
ing balance of power. 


Equal Sacrifices 

What kind of suggestions could 
such a body make? Clearly 
it would call for real sacrifices. 
Russell does not believe there 
can be secure peace in Europe 
until Germany is reunited. He 
advocates neutralizing all Cen- 
tral Europe, from the Rhine to 
the Vistula. The armaments 
permitted in this zone would be 
severely limited, but each sove- 
reign State should be free to 
choose between Communism 
and parliamentary democracy. 

Would Russia be willing to 
lose some of its satellites—East- 
ern Germany, Hungary, and 
probably Poland—in exchange 
for the withdrawal of American 
forces from Europe and the con- 
sequent removal of western H- 
bomb bases? There are political 
as well as military issues in- 
volved. 

A détente in the Middle East 
must obviously entail a joint 
guarantee of Israel’s frontiers by 
Russia and the West. In the Far 
East, writes Russell, ‘the best 
that his [Chiang’s] friends can 
reasonably hope is that he 
should conclude an agreement 
with Communist China leaving 
him in possession of Formosa 
for his lifetime on condition 
that, at his death, it should be 
joined to the mainland’, 

But if world peace is to be 


made really secure there must 
be an International Authority 
with armed forces at its disposal 
composed of sufficiently small 
contingents from each State so 
that mutiny in some national 
interest would be impossible. 
Utopian as this may sound, it is 
the line of thinking which in- 
spired a pamphlet by ten Con- 
servative Members of Parlia- 
ment entitled A World Security 
Authority? Both Mr Macmillan 
and Mr Duncan Sandys support 
the view that World Govern- 
ment affords the only radical 
solution, remote as it may seem 
at the moment. 


Dangers of Fanaticism 

Admittedly it is easy enough 
to think of sensible proposals 
which would solve our problems 
if only they were adopted. But 
how can governments be _per- 
suaded to adopt them? How 
can they overcome their antago- 
nism and mistrust and give up 
past gains? 

There would be no hope at 
all if East and West were fana- 
tically convinced that they were 
engaged in a crusade with God, 
or History, on their side, There 
is a glimmer of hope in the signs 
that this attitude is weakening. 
Over and above the plainly irre- 
conciliable interests is the com- 
mon interest in sheer survival. 

It may yet prove decisive, but 
there is no time to spare. The 
development of long range 
rockets may soon reduce the 
bargaining power of European 
bases. Even so, Russell’s main 
contention stands. It rests on a 
value-judgment with which 
humanists must surely agree, 
however much they dispute the 
details of his plan. As he puts 
it: 

The view that No World is better 
than a Communist World, is one 
that is difficult to refute by ab- 
stract arguments, but I think that 
those who hold it should question 
their right to impose their opinion 
upon those who do not hold it by 
the infliction of the death penalty 
upon all of them. This is an 
extreme form of religious perse- 
cution, going far beyond anything 
that has been advocated in pre- 
vious human history. 
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MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE 


by J. J. C. SMART 


Anthropocentric ideas linger on even in the 
most modern developments of philosophy 


N the seventeenth century Galileo made it 

for ever impossible to suppose that mankind 

exists in the centre of the universe. Modern 
astronomy and biology reinforce the view that 
man is not of transcendent importance in the 
scheme of things. But a vicious anthropocen- 
tricity still persists in modern philosophy. 

Consider the doctrine of phenomenalism, which 
analyses propositions about material objects into 
propositions about actual and possible sense ex- 
periences. Phenomenalism is thought to be out 
of fashion these days, but the views of many 
modern philosophers, such as John Wisdom and 
G. J. Warnock have been thoroughly pheno- 
menalist in spirit. Thus Warnock in his Pelican 
book on Berkeley compares the jump from assert- 
ing propositions about sense experiences to assert- 
ing propositions about material objects with the 
jump from asserting that all the evidence sup- 
ports the view that an accused man committed 
an offence to pronouncing a verdict, ‘Guilty’. That 
is, according to Warnock, the difference is simply 
in ways of speaking; ontologically Warnock is 
still in agreement with Berkeley. Phenomenalism 
is, then, not extinct; it has merely covered its 
tracks a bit. 


Comfort for Man 


Now I believe that phenomenalism is refutable 
purely by means of logical analysis. But here I 
wish merely to point out the antecedent improb- 
ability of the doctrine anyway; which makes it 
hard to understand why apparently hard-headed 
philosophers have not tried harder to refute it, 
or even evade it, than they have. The reason, I 
suggest, is that phenomenalism has appealed to 
their desire to have man back at the centre of 
things. 

Consider that altogether brilliant and usually 
hard-headed philosopher F. P. Ramsey. (There is 
no knowing what strides philosophy might not 
have made if he had not died so young.) How 
does Ramsey comfort himself against the vast 
astronomical distances? In The Foundations of 
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Mathematics, p 291, he writes: ‘My picture of 
the world is drawn in perspective, and not like a 
model to scale. The foreground is occupied by 
human beings, and the stars are all as small as 
threepenny bits. I don’t really believe in astro- 
nomy, except as a complicated description of 
part of the course of human and possibly animal 
sensation. (My italics.) Thus does the philo- 
sophical doctrine of phenomenalism comfort man 
against the Galilean revolution, and the even 
more staggering developments in cosmology and 
the theory of biological evolution. For it stops 
us from thinking of us as insignificant denizens 
of a vast universe by, in a sense, putting this 
great universe inside us. And yet how unbeliev- 
able the doctrine is, when we recover our sense 
of reality. What a coincidence that the actual 
and possible relationships of our sensations 
should be as if they were caused by the nebula 
in Andromeda or the bones of diprodoton! Surely 
philosophers should not have been so complacent 
about phenomenalistic arguments. Surely, im- 
pelled by their sense of reality, they should have 
tried harder to find a catch in them. 

When philosophers have not been phenomenal- 
ist about tables and chairs, they have still fre- 
quently been phenomenalist about electrons and 
protons. (See for example B. Mayo in Penguin 
Science News, 32.) They thus give an ontological 
priority to everyday concepts, whereas the physic- 
ist (when uncorrupted by philosophy) thinks on 
the contrary that his science forces us to see the 
world differently and more truly. The philo- 
sopher commonly gives an objectivity to colour 
concepts, for example, instead of recognizing that 
colour classifications are just a matter of the 
differential reactions of a special and highly 
idiosyncratic physico-chemical mechanism, the 
human eye. There would be no reason to sup- 
pose that a Martian would make the same colour 
classifications as we do. We have by no means 
got ‘spectroscopic eyes’. (All sorts of mixtures of 
wavelengths are equivalent to one another in their 
effect on the human eye, and just which mixtures 





are equivalent to one another is a very arbitrary 
matter which depends on the peculiar structure of 
the human eye and nervous system.) So those 
philosophers who make talk about the funda- 
mental entities of physical science to be no more 
than ways of talking about macroscopic objects 
on the common sense level are in a sense anthro- 
pocentric too. It looks as though we should try 
harder, than some of us are wont to do, to 
develop a realistic philosophy of the theoretical 
entities of science. 


Dualism Untenable 


I pass now to my final example of vicious an- 
thropocentricity. This is the complacent way in 
which many modern philosophers adopt a dualis- 
tic theory of conscious experiences. No doubt 
there are objections to behaviourism. And there 
are also objections to the view that I am myself 
hoping to make watertight: the view that talk- 
ing about conscious processes is talking about 
material processes in the brain. (In my view, and 
also in that of certain other writers such as H. 
Feigl and U. T. Place who are working on the 
same lines, the usual objections to the brain- 
process theory can be overcome once one gives 
up the view that saying ‘A’s are nothing over and 
above B’s’ entails that ‘statements about A’s 
are translatable into statements about B’s.’) No 
doubt if dualism could itself be freed from logi- 
cal objections, and if non-dualistic theories could 
be decisively refuted, then we should have to put 
up with dualism. But I think philosophers would 
try harder to avoid dualism if they realized what 
an odd place in the scheme of things dualism 
accords to man and other sentient creatures. 

Modern science is increasingly making it look 
as though man is nothing but a very complicated 
physico-chemical mechanism which has developed 
from simpler mechanisms through the operation 
of natural selection. Thus a man is a vast arrange- 
ment of physical particles, and his behaviour is in 
principle explicable in terms of the physical laws 
of Nature and the positions and motions of these 
particles. (Thus, for example, genetics is becom- 
ing explicable in terms of the chemistry of the 
DNA molecule, and the chemistry is becom- 
ing explicable in terms of the quantum theory of 
the chemical bond.) But the dualist has to postu- 
late a whole new set of ultimate laws, relating 
conscious experiences to brain states. These con- 
scious experiences thus become, to use Feigl’s apt 


expression, ‘nomological danglers’. Another oddity 
in the situation is this: one expects that one’s 
ultimate laws should relate simple entities (e.g. 
ultimate physical particles). What a queer sort of 
ultimate law it would be that would relate a 
conscious experience, such as a taste, to a very 
complex process involving billions of neurons, 
each neuron itself being a mechanism made up 
of countless millions of simpler elements! I 
therefore find it very difficult to believe in the 
nomological danglers or the laws whereby they 
would dangle, and this leads me to look with the 
greatest suspicion on any a priori philosophical 
arguments for dualism. 

Finally, it is worth pointing out the extreme 
antecedent improbability of the truth of the 
Christian religion. For the Christian story gives 
man an importance in the scheme of things which 
was perhaps plausible when the earth was thought 
to be at the centre of the universe with heaven 
above and hell below. But in the light of modern 
cosmology and modern biology and cybernetics, 
it looks altogether too man-slanted a doctrine to 
be credible. May it not be that philosophers have 
tried to comfort themselves for the loss of a 
man-slanted religion by the introduction or reten- 
tion of equally viciously man-slanted metaphysi- 
cal beliefs? 

Of course to hold that man may not be of 
central importance in the scheme of things, and 
that there may be millions of planets in distant 
galaxies with equal or higher forms of life, is not 
to hold that man is not all important to us in 
our conduct. A benign and humanistic ethics is 
not lost when we lose our childish self-importance 
in metaphysics. 





IF YOU ARE UNDER THIRTY 


you have the opportunity of obtaining a grant 
from the F.C. C. Watts Memorial Fund admin- 
istered by the Rationalist Press Association 
enabling you to attend, free of cost, the four-day 
Annual Conference on ‘Humanism in Every- 
day Life’ at Girton College, Cambridge, from 
Friday, August 7, to Tuesday, August 11. The 
grant will cover board, residence, admission to 
lectures, and any necessary travelling expenses 
up to £5. All you have to do is to write an 
essay of 1,500 to 2,000 words on 
HUMANISM AND EVERYDAY 
PROBLEMS 
and submit it for approval by May 31. Full 
particulars from Essays Officer, RPA, 40 Drury 
Lane, London, WC2. 














MYSTICISM IS NEWS 


MONG the illustrations 
Ae new and welcome fea- 

ture) to the latest BBC 
Handbook is one of more than 
ordinary interest. It shows the 
Huxley brothers sitting side by 
side at a meeting of the Brains 
Trust not long ago. Outwardly 
they presented a study in con- 
trast: Aldous reserved and 
something of a dandy, Sir Julian 
the complete Professor, easy 
and forthcoming; but beneath 
all such differences one sensed 
the bond of brotherly affection 
and understanding—altogether a 
remarkable pair. 

The occasion is, however, 
worth recalling for its own sake. 
Soon the air was buzzing with a 
whole hatful of Huxleyan bees 

world population, tranquil- 
lizers, subliminal advertising, 
extra-sensory perception. On 
most of these topics not only 
the brothers but the other two 
participants, namely, Professor 
Ayer and Dr Grey Walter 
appeared to be in more or less 
complete agreement. 


Good Teamwork 

Here was an example of 
teamwork applied to elucidating 
some of the most pressing prob- 
lems of the day. For instance, 
Dr Grey Walter’s suggestion 
that a contraceptive to be taken 
through the mouth may be the 
answer to the menace of over- 
population won the warmest 
support of Sir Julian (who inci- 
dentally has since been appear- 
ing with Bertrand Russell, Pro- 
fessor Bernal, and two clerics in 
an ATV programme on _ the 
same subject). 

The one clash of opinion 
came with a question relating to 
mysticism, Mysticism in one 
form or another is very much 
the vogue just now. According 
to the latest Radio Times to 
hand, a series of sermons has 
been planned for the Home Ser- 
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ON THE AIR 











by A. D. COHEN 


vice on ‘present-day philoso- 
phies’ and the first of these, by 
a Jesuit, is on Modern Mysti- 
cism. Earlier this month the 
Third broadcast an hour-long 
programme, “The Bow and the 
Beads’, exhibiting two ‘parallel’ 
views of mysticism as practised 
respectively in nineteenth cen- 
tury Russia and by the Zen 
Masters of Japan. 


One or Many? 


The Brains Trust discussion 
arose out of a question ascribed 
to Pearsall Smith, which a 
viewer had sent in: ‘What con- 
tribution has the mystic made 
to modern knowledge?’ This 
was clearly a question for 
Aldous Huxley, who has writ- 
ten so much on the subject, 
although on his own showing 
he has no first-hand experience 
of the mystical state. There were, 
he said, very many forms of 
human knowledge and of 
human be-ing—we have to be 
before we know (poor Des- 
cartes!); wxsthetic and mystical 
experiences can contribute 
greatly to the quality of the 
people who have them: they 
may influence conduct in desir; 
able ways and are therefore 
important. 

Sir Julian, while allowing that 
mystical experiences are genu- 
ine for the mystic, denied the 
claim made by some mystics to 
a kind of super-consciousness 
which enables them to discover 
more than scientists can. To 
which Aldous replied that the 
great Western mystics describe 
their experiences as ‘obscure 
knowledge’ It is knowledge of 
the world as a totality even if 
it has nothing to do with 
science. 

Professor Walter agreed with 
both views—where the scientist 
gives up, mystical experience 
comes in; it is a richer experi- 
ence than you get by logical 





analysis, in the same way as 
nobody can know a great pic- 
ture from an intellectual des- 
cription of it alone. 

Professor Ayer was more 
critical. Mystics may feel the 
universe to be a unity but put 
as a proposition it becomes very 
dubious. G. E. Moore had 
shown the falseness of the view 
that every fact is logically re- 
lated to every other, and he 
(Professor Ayer) did not see the 
point of the statement that the 
universe is one except as the des- 
cription of an emotion or feel- 
ing objectivized in logical terms. 


The Danger of Mysticism 


Sir Julian then put forward 
what he called a ‘functional 
point of view’, i.e. whether the 
universe is one or not, it helps 
the mystic to achieve a greater 
degree of integration. The same 
thing has happened in the his- 
tory of science. 

We are absolutely dependent 
on being in the physical uni- 
verse, conceded Mr _ Aldous 
Huxley, speaking fer once as a 
true Huxley despite the dalliance 
with Vedanta and _ mescalin. 
Mystical experience, he held 
nevertheless, reveals our depen- 
dence upon and relation with 
the thing as a whole. Whether 
it was causally related he was 
not prepared to say, but this 
sense of integration is what mys- 
tics call ‘obscure knowledge’. 

All right, but how if this ‘ob- 
scure knowledge’ should end by 
becoming, as it has done time 
and again, mere obscurantism, 
or worse, humbug? As_ Sir 
Julian put it, and I think the 
last word is his, mystical experi- 
ence may make some people— 
e.g. St Cuthbert—both more 
happy and more efficient: the 
danger lay in drawing false or 
bogus conclusions from it, when 
it can be ‘extremely misleading’. 
Agreed. 





HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


HEGEL: A RE-EXAMINA- 
TION, by J. N. Findlay (Allen 
& Unwin, 35s). Professor Find- 
lay, a great nephew of Olive 
Schreiner, has sat at the feet of 
Wittgenstein and come to the 
conclusion that ‘Hegel may in 
fact be said to have anticipated 
many of the views that we now 
associate with the name of 
Wittgenstein and even to have 
gone beyond these’. This stand- 
point should make his reassess- 
ment of Hegel interesting to 
many who might otherwise turn 
away with a shudder from a 
metaphysician who once dazzled 
Marx and was described by 
Schopenhauer as ‘a spiritless and 
tasteless charlatan’. Few philo- 
sophers have exerted such far- 
reaching influence. Right-wing- 
ers rejoiced to learn that “The 
State is the march of God 
through the world.’ Left-wingers 
hailed the Dialectic as proof 
that the State would be over- 
thrown by revolution. Much of 
the muddle about Hegel’s teach- 
ing is no doubt due to the fact 
that he is almost unreadable, 
and in England his doctrine has 
suffered from being identified 
with the thought of Bradley, 
McTaggart; and other deviation- 
ists. 

The author has endeavoured 
to disentangle the real core of 
Hegelianism from these accre- 
tions. Contrary to the general 
view, he maintains that it is ‘one 
of the most anti-metaphysical 
of philosophical systems, one 
that remains most within the 
pale of ordinary experience, and 
which accords no place to enti- 
ties or properties lying beyond 
that experience, or to facts 
undiscoverable by ordinary 
methods of investigation’, The 
merit of the dialectical approach 
is that it shows there is no 
unique and final set of ideas 
with which we can interpret the 
world. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Findlay thinks that Hegel 
was wrong in believing that he 
had discovered a law according 
to which ideas develop—e.g. 
thesis, antithesis, synthesis. It 


was this triadic formula which 
Marx and Lenin applied to his- 
tory and the processes of Nature, 
and it is sometimes inaccurately 
expressed by saying that things 
turn into their opposites. 


LIVING ZEN, by Robert Lins- 
sen. Translated by D. Abrahams- 
Curiel (Allen & Unwin, 30s). 
Popular interest in the Sino- 
Japanese version of Buddhism 
continues unabated and the rea- 
son is hard to fathom. Mr 
Christmas Humphreys produced 
a livelier account than the pre- 
sent translation from the French, 
though neither writer is so lucid 
as Mr Allan W. Watts or so 
reliable as Dr Suzuki. The 
trouble is that all such exposi- 
tions try to find words for what 
by definition cannot be ex- 
pressed verbally. If Tibetan 
Buddhism bears a_ superficial 
resemblance to Catholicism, Zen 
has a family likeness to Existen- 
tialism. It is concerned more 
with experience itself than with 
its intellectual formulation. Un- 
like Western mysticism, this 
experience is not conceived as 
union with God but as heigh- 
tened awareness of the cosmic 
process of which man is a part. 
This involves the contradiction 
of regarding. the process from 
the outside—as an _ observer 
must—although one is on the 
inside. These contradictions, 
which contemporary Western 
philosophers treat as linguistic 
confusions, are called koans. By 
meditating on them until the 
head spins, a sudden illumina- 
tion is supposed to come. When 
the tension is released the disci- 
ple of Zen is said to attain an 
intuitive insight known as satori. 

Humanists, in so far as they 
can make sense of it, might re- 
gard Zen as a type of mystical 
atheism. There is no belief in a 
personal God.  Superstitious 
practices are rejected. A Zen 
master is praised for putting 
wooden images of Buddha on a 
fire to keep himself warm. We 
are enjoined to think concretely, 
not abstractly — to recapture 


the simple, child-like vision of 
natural objects — instead of 
straining to find some hidden 
reality behind them. It is Bud- 
dhism adapted for extroverts 
who are trying to realize vividly 
that past and future are non- 
existent and that consciousness 
is always fixed on the Now. It 
has inspired a well-known sys- 
tem of wrestling and an excel- 
lent school of painting, neither 
of which can be fully under- 
stood apart from the metaphy- 
sics—which is a curious and 
interesting fact. 


LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN: 
A MEMOIR, by Norman Mal- 
colm, with a Biographical 
Sketch by G. H. von Wright 
(Oxford University Press, 12s 
6d). Wittgenstein in his life was 
intense, ascetic, dedicated, the 
charismatic centre of a_ studi- 
ously esoteric cult, a man who 
often behaved so much like the 
eccentric genius of the stereo- 
type that it is sometimes hard to 
remember that he was in fact a 
philosopher of genius. But in 
fact he was. So there was a 
need for this Memoir from a 
friend who remained in commu- 
nion from his first reception in 
the year before World War II 
right up to the day in 1951 when 
the Master died of cancer. Pro- 
fessor Malcolm very properly 
confines his Memoir to the sub- 
ject of Wittgenstein as Malcolm 
knew him. The portrait he con- 
structs is as far as it goes both 
coherent and illuminating. It is 
perhaps a pity that he does not 
feel able to say more ‘on the 
difficult subject of Wittgenstein’s 
attitude to religion’. He insists 
that it is quite wrong to think 
‘that Wittgenstein accepted any 
religious faith—he certainly did 
not—or that he was a religious 
person’: and this in spite of 
his sense of doom and his ad- 
miration for those repellent reli- 
gious thinkers, St Augustine and 
Kierkegaard. 

Certainly the implicit presup- 
positions of Wittgensteinian 
philosophical analysis are as 
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radically naturalistic and every- 
day-worldly as could be wished. 
Nevertheless it remains a prob- 
lem to explain why so many of 
the inner circle were or became 
Roman Catholics or Roman 
Catholic fellow-travellers. Per- 
haps the mentality and charac- 
ter that makes Catholic converts 
was needed if you were to be 
able and willing to give Witt- 
genstein the complete subservi- 
ence he demanded. For a full 
and adequate explanation we 
shall have to look to someone 
who stands further back than 
Malcolm can and who can con- 
sider all the inside information 
from an outside point of view. 


A MiXTURE OF FRAILTIES, 
by Robertson Davies (Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 16s). Written 
by a former music critic, this is 
the amusingly ironic account of 
a young girl’s musical training. 
From singing with the Heart 
and Hope Gospel Quartet on a 
local Canadian radio station, 
and a job in the Glue Works, 
Monica Gall under an eccentric 
old lady’s will is given the 
chance of a musical education 
in Europe. Her teachers and 
the life to which they introduce 
her are new experiences indeed, 
and she falls in love with a 
gifted but erratic composer. The 
picture of Giles Revelstoke’s 
circle—he names it his mena- 
gerie—is very well drawn, and 
the reader becomes interested in 
Monica because from a rather 
uninteresting girl she develops 
into a personality. 

The book gets off to an un- 
convincing start, but when the 
scene shifts to London convic- 
tion grows and one finds oneself 
increasingly gripped. 


TRISTAN AND ISEULT, by 


Florence M. Pomeroy (The Bod- 
ley Head, 21s). In her pithy in- 
troduction the author shows her- 
self first as a scholar who has 
consulted thoroughly the best 
written sources of the ‘roman’, 
She also testifies to a great 
literary tradition, a theme which 
attracted English poets from 
Spenser to Masefield. She then 
declares the spirit of freedom 
in which she determined to re- 
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vive the legend, not slavishly 
restricted to the cited sources 
but ‘on my own terms and in 
my own manner’. In Tristan, 
her hero, she sees a figure both 
heroic and human, incontestably 
epic and much closer to Hamlet 
than to Lancelot. 

The poem is in the traditional 
epic form of twelve books and 
it reaches some eight thousand 
lines in iambic metre. This is 
something of a literary tour de 
force for the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. Adverse critics will no 
doubt be quick to cavil against 
inversions and verbal archaisms. 
Yet many members of a younger 
generation, reacting against the 
reaction against romanticism, 
will feel satisfaction that such 
a theme can still be treated in 
the amplitude of the old man- 
ner. And make no mistake, Mrs 
Pomeroy does it very well ; it is, 
as the publishers claim, a firm 
iambic right through. The for- 
mat of the book is solidly attrac- 
tive—altogether an invigorating 
change from brittle modernity. 


RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOUR, by 
Michael Argyle (Routledge, 25s). 
In this latest addition to the 
International Library of Socio- 
logy and Social Reconstruction 
initiated by the late Professor 
Mannheim, Mr Argyle has pro- 
duced an extremely interesting 
book. He seeks to determine 
the behaviour standards of the 
various religious groups and 
makes use almost exclusively of 
a statistical method. He shows 
that church attendance is higher 
for women than for men and 
his figures suggest that women 
are more prone to make use of 
religion as a means of psycho- 
logical comfort than are men. 
In the same way, he is able to 
demonstrate the extent to which 
the environment conditions reli- 
gious belief. Mr Argyle’s figures 
and analysis seem to suggest the 
extent to which an element of 
the bogus entered into the much 
publicized crusades of Billy 
Graham. Again, it is clear from 
the statistics that old age may 
bring about a quickening of 
religious belief. Sexual activity 
is less developed among reli- 
gious people although the habit 


of ‘petting’ must be excluded 
from this result, In England, the 
middle and upper classes pro- 
vide the main supports for 
church attendance. The English 
figures show that Catholics are 
most given to crimes of vio- 
lence, Protestants to sex offences, 
and Jews to fraud. At the same 
time, it is strange that so few 
convicted persons put them- 
selves down as_ having no 
church allegiance. 

In some cases, the analysis 
does not go far enough. For 
example, upper and middle class 
people in many cases support 
the Church because they sup- 
port ‘the establishment’ and see 
the Church as a bastion against 
social change. Their motives are 
fundamentally economic and it 
is often mistaken to suppose that 
membership or financial support 
of a Church organization com- 
pels the practice of mystical 
religion. Indeed, the pioneering 
work of Professor Tawney or 
the judicious summing up in 
Professor Robertson’s Aspects 
of Economic Individualism, 
where the issues are related to 
social and economic history, are 
far more revealing than are Mr 
Argyle’s figures. 

The economic exploitation of 
Christianity for class ends is a 
matter of history, but it does not 
emerge in its proper clarity from 
the isolated use of the statistical 
method. The reader is also left 
feeling that he wants to know 
far more about the background 
of the various samples who have 
provided the figures. Thus, 
Protestants show a higher per- 
centage of those who lean to- 
wards sex offences: but who 
are these Protestants and what 
are their case-histories? Have 
their offences been due to the 
extent to which their religion 
has encouraged the type of sex- 
repression against which Have- 
lock Ellis crusaded so strongly? 
Catholics in Fngland seem to 
include a certain number of 
people given to violent criminal 
misconduct. But how many of 
these cases come from. the 
rougher type of Catholic immi- 
grant who fills up the ranks of 
the unskilled labourers? Or, 
again, how many of them are 





really practising Catholics and 
to how many is it merely a 
formal creed? 

The most interesting general 
conclusion reached by Mr 
Argyle suggests that religious 
belief has little definite relation- 
ship to behaviour. Moral values 
accepted by the individual are 
conditioned by the _ society 
within which he finds himself. 
Mr Argyle gives a long and 
interesting discussion of the 
psychological foundations of 
religious behaviour, and it is 
possibly here that the real clues 
are to be found, but they cer- 
tainly do nothing to strengthen 
or to maintain the case for a 
supernatural origin of religious 
belief. A further interesting 
speculation is opened up by the 
fact that standards of conduct 
and stresses upon certain as- 
pects of moral behaviour differ 
among various Christian sects. 
Protestants lay great emphasis 
upon teetotalism and _§anti- 
gambling, neither of which are 
prominent in Catholic morality. 
These varying standards of 
Christian conduct show the 
Church as an organization draw- 


ing its strength within society 
from other sources than those of 
mysticism or of moral insight. 


The conclusion may _ be 
drawn that religious belief is 
irrelevant to evolving moral 
conduct within the Anglo- 
American world of today. The 
tasks of the humanist within a 
modern society are vital simply 
because, by his frank acceptance 
of the empirical method, he 
alone can suggest ways of moral 
advance through the scientific 
use of the means and material 
which lie immediately to hand. 
The frank rejection of abstrac- 
tions in belief and morals may 
well herald a far deeper means 
of insight than do the medley of 
particular beliefs which Mr 
Argyle has analysed and has 
sought to relate to their out- 
come in personal behaviour. 


THE IDEA OF A SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, by Peter Winch 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 12s 
6d). This is the latest contribu- 
tion to a series of Studies in 
Philosophical Psychology, al- 


ready noticed in The Humanist 
of June 1958 in an article “The 
Language of Psychology’. 
Winch’s book is certainly philo- 
sophical, inasmuch as he argues 
that ‘the central problem of 
sociology, that of giving an 
account of the nature of social 
phenomena in general, itself be- 
longs to philosophy’. The psy- 
chology comes in because the 
social sciences include the psy- 
chological. His main and im- 
portant thesis is that the social 
cannot but be radically different 
from the natural sciences for 
one crucial reason. Whereas the 
natural scientist tries to under- 
stand natural phenomena in 
terms of concepts which he in- 
vents, the social scientist cannot 
understand any social pheno- 
menon without understanding 
the notions which are employed 
by the people he is studying, 
and which are inextricably in- 
volved in their social behaviour. 
The heavenly bodies do not 
employ any of the notions of 
astronomy: these were invented 
by astronomers to help to des- 
cribe and explain the behaviour 
of those bodies. But men at war 
do employ, and guide their 
behaviour by reference to, con- 
cepts such as war, military dis- 
cipline, and so on. They decide 
to join the army or take on a 
fresh job because their country 
is at war. Their behaviour can- 
not be understood without refer- 
ence to such military concepts. 
Winch also makes the very sug- 
gestive point that there are cer- 
tain concept-guided activities, 
arithmetic for example, which, 
unlike other activities—such as 
acrobatics—cannot be under- 
stood by an observer unless he 
himself possesses the ability to 
perform the activity in question. 
This again must make social 
studies very different from the 
sciences of non-human nature. 


THE BRUTAL YEARS, by 
Gert Ledig (Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 13s 6d). Ruined build- 
ings hang crazily over the rub- 
ble, American jeeps stir the 
dust of a post-war German city 
where living is a desperate in- 
volvement in every sort of vice 
and crime. Olga, who prefers 


officers, and the teen-age Katt 
try to find some escape from 
their underworld ; but they are 
drawn back into the schemes of 
Edel the sinister crippled pain- 
ter, Rob who narrates the story 
and for whom Olga has a weak- 
ness, and the ex-sailor Hai. A 
murder, weeks of hiding, and 
the final death of Edel from 
tetanus make up an atmosphere 
as feverish as it is sordid. The 
author’s picture of a defeat al- 
ready seeming far away has a 
brilliantly acid tinge and some- 
thing of the seedy fascination of 
The Third Man. 

The book seems excellently 
translated and is crisply short. 
The Naked Hill, Ledig’s pre- 
vious novel of the war, received 
considerable praise. This one 
may seem negative, but the real- 
istic horror of the aftermath of 
war is a necessary corrective to 
many false romances. 


STEPS, by Robert Graves 
(Cassell, 30s). This collection is 
composed of Stories, Talks, 
Essays, Poems, Studies of His- 
tory. It is an admirable means 
whereby old admirers may keep 
fully in touch and an equally 
admirable entry for new ac- 
quaintance. Only three of the 
prose pieces first appeared in 
England and several contain 
American phrasing; but the 
New Statesman shared patron- 
age with the New Yorker for 
nearly all the poems. 


Death is the twin of Sleep, 
they say: 

For I shall rise renewed, 

Free from the cramps of 

yesterday, 

Clear-eyed and supple-thewed. 
One feels that Mr Graves has 
indeed _fought successfully 
against the cramps and gim- 
micks of time, and in one talk 
he makes an utterly frank dis- 
tinction between poetic mar- 
keters and makers. 

The stories are set in his 
adopted home of Majorca ; they 
have a finely coloured atmos- 
phere and are most readable. 
But it is the historical section 
which is most characteristic, for 
no one else has mixed his 
scholarship with such indepen- 
dently high spirits, has tweaked 
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so many dons’ noses. Greek 
legend and Roman history are 
still the two favourite grounds, 
but there is an interesting excur- 
sion into the War of American 
Independence — “Was _ Benedict 
Arnold a Traitor?’ 

In beginning the piece, ‘What 
Food the Centaurs Ate’, Mr 
Graves states that he has never 
visited Athens, Constantinople, 
or Jerusalem because he dislikes 
the rush of sight-seeing by ex- 
press train and Cadillac. ‘But I 
do enjoy travelling full-speed in 
the wilder regions of my own, 
some say crazy, head.’ 


JIM CROW GUIDE TO THE 
USA, by Stetson Kennedy 
(Lawrence and Wishart, 18s). 
The author has been steadily 
building up an_ international 
reputation for his purposive 
study of race relations in the 
USA. It has even been claimed 
that his work may strike as ef- 
fective a blow against the scan- 
dal of second-class citizenship 
as did Harriet Beecher Stowe 
against chattel slavery. The pre- 
sent work will certainly streng- 
then this claim for it is a most 
effective satire. Titles of chap- 
ters well indicate the approach: 
‘Who is Coloured Where’, ‘Who 
May Marry Whom’, ‘Who May 
Travel How’. A final chapter 
on ‘The Dictates of Racist Eti- 
quette’ offers this compressed 
advice: ‘If you keep in mind 
that you are supposed to act 
superior or inferior—depending 
on whether you are white or 
non-white—you shouldn’t have 
any difficulty conducting a 
proper conversation with a per- 
son of the other race.’ Perhaps 
the most explosive quotation of 
the book is that from a Geor- 
gian senator: ‘We have gone to 
great pains to draft legislation 
which concedes the equality of 
the Negro on its face, but which 
is susceptible to denying it in 
practice ; and we shall continue 
to do so.’ Such crafty injustice 
is admirably challenged by the 
satirical craft of this guide. It 
is pleasant for European liberals 
to reflect that such a powerful 
blow has been struck by a white 
man—one of R. H. Tawney’s 
‘rebels in the camp’. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








THE LIMITS OF SCIENCE 


Smr,—Karl R. Popper’s exami- 
nation of Scientific Discovery as 
described by H. L. Maltby in- 
trigues me. ‘All attempts to 
justify the inductive method 
(from the particular to the uni- 
versal) have failed’, Popper tells 
us. From these particular at- 
tempts, however, he has no 
hesitation in drawing the general 
conclusion that scientific pro- 
nouncements can never be veri- 
fied. In some sense that evades 
me, I have to presume that this 
is not an induction. 

‘Scientific laws are not uni- 
versal truths but hypotheses .. . 
But although you cannot prove 
that it is true you may reason- 
ably hope to show when it is 
false. If it fails to pass an ex- 
perimental test, it must be 
rejected. So instead of the posi- 
tive principle of verification 
Professor Popper proposes the 
negative principle of falsifica- 
tion.’ If Professor Popper had 
restricted himself to saying that 
scientists seek the range of 
validity of their assertions, des- 
criptions, hypotheses—whatever 
he cares to call them—by 
searching out the circumstances 
in which they become false, I 
would find myself in complete 
agreement, but to lay down ‘a 
principle of falsification’ as 
separate and distinct from and 
in opposition to ‘a practice of 
verification’ is surely a contra- 
diction in terms, Are scientists 
to be allowed to ‘verify’ that, 
outside a certain range of cir- 
cumstances, a law, a description, 
an hypothesis has been ‘falsi- 
fied’? How can this be done 
except by a particular experi- 
ment? Is one then to say that 
the hypothesis has been shown 
to be false precisely in these 
particular circumstances only 
and in no others? It seems clear 
that Professor Popper’s princi- 
ple of falsification involves us 
once again in the old dilemma 
of induction. 


But in practice the dilemma is 
more apparent than real, and 
its significance can easily be 
exaggerated. Every object, every 
process, every entity is in certain 
respects unique and in others 
typical of a class. Without the 
latter characteristic it would be 
completely alien to us, and we 
would not know how to handle 
it. In that same sense every 
experiment conducted by a 
scientist is typical of a class of 
experiment aithough it is at the 
same time a unique and intrin- 
sically unrepeatable experiment. 
The induction that is drawn is 
invariably with respect to its 
typicality, and not with respect 
to its uniqueness. Every experi- 
ment is a model of a great deal 
more than itself, and much of 
what is usually referred to as 
induction is little more than a 
statement of the behaviour of 
the model as typical of the 
members of a_ class—HyYMAN 
Levy, London, SW19. 


Sir,—If H. L. Maltby is right 
in saying that ‘esthetic prefer- 
ence’ and ‘faith’ form an essen- 
tial part of the scientist’s acti- 
vity, this is a strong point in 
the religionist’s favour; but he 
does less than justice to the 
humanist’s position. 

When faced with two adequate 
explanations the scientist does 
not, as H. L. Maltby suggests, 
reject one and accept the other 
on esthetic grounds, for only 
further experiment can accu- 
rately measure the adequacy of 
each, but if as a temporary 
convenience he wishes to apply 
the quoted rule of Newton he 
can do so in the form of Wil- 
liam of Ockham’s ‘razor’ (of 
making the fewest necessary 
assumptions) which is a quanta- 
tive not an esthetic rule. In 
the field, for example, of Eucli- 
dean geometry it is used with 
complete justification, as when 
a geometer attempts to discover 





the fewest fundamental axioms 
it is necessary to assume in order 
to prove a theorem. This gives 
the idea of ‘simplicity’ a rigor- 
ous meaning. In the field of 
science, where the fundamental 
sets of assumptions in two alter- 
native theories are independent, 
it does not have the same force 
of logic and is not so easy to 
apply, but it .remains a good 
sceptical principle nevertheless. 

I cannot agree that ‘faith’ in 
causality is a ‘psychological 
necessity’. (Did I really read 
that in The Humanist?) Reli- 
ance on order and regularity in 
nature is not a ‘faith’ in the 
usual (i.e. religious) sense. On 
the contrary, we believe and 
depend on only what has been 
found reliable by experience and 
experiment. Our conception of 
causality in material terms is 
itself an experimental fact: pri- 
mitive man thought of nature in 
emotional and_ psychological 
terms and he assumed causality 
to take place in these terms (e.g. 
thunder was made by an angry 
giant). We accept causality as 
we observe it (for example, 
physical causality, causality in 
the interaction between natural 
environment and animal 
species), but it is a hypothesis, 
not a god-imposed ‘Law’, and 
like any hypothesis it is con- 
tinually being modified.— E. G. 
H. Croucn, Wallingford, Berks. 


Russian Dream 


Sir,—In the February issue, 
the Russian word for Dream is 
translated as ‘Mechta’. I suggest 
this should be ‘Mietchta’, as 
most people would pronounce 
*“Mechta’ as either ‘Mesh-taa’ or 
*‘Mek-taa’. 

The emphasis is all important 
in Russian—thus ta. — ALEx- 
ANDER FRANKLIN, London, SW1/. 


Spreading Humanism 


Sir,—Mrs E. V. Batt (letter 
in your February issue) has done 


well to call attention to the 
wider sense in which humanism 
should be understood—I have 
met at least one animal-lover 
who objects to the term on the 
ground that it implies concern 
for the human race only, to the 


exclusion of other living beings. 
David Gunston’s article on the 
horrors of whaling adds point 
to Mrs Batt’s words. 

If I may also refer to the 
articles by H. G. Walmsley and 
A. Robertson, I have often 
longed to shut up together a 
Roman Catholic bishop, a Pro- 
testant Fundamentalist, and an 
‘advanced’ Christian, and keep 
them in confinement until they 
produced an agreed definition of 
Christianity in not more than 
(say) 200 words.—T. F. Har- 
veEY Jacos, Waterford, lreiand. 


Prostitution 


Sirn,—We hear of the ‘good 
old traditions’—could prostitu- 
tion be one of the ‘bad old tra- 
ditions’ of a capitalist society? 
For we hear in these ‘new civili- 
zations’, as the late Professor 
Stocks called the Russian Revo- 
lution, there are no prostitutes 
in Moscow (correspondent to 
The Times on BBC). If one is 
found, she is sent to a Labour 
Camp, not to punish her, but to 
show her a better way of life — 
(Miss) C. Wrencu, Burbage, 
Buxton. 


Humanist Housewife 


Sir,—Many members of the 
same Group as your contributor 
E. Rob (February issue) share 
her discontent with our local 
humanist achievement. But we 
must relate our present ambi- 
tions to our present potentiali- 
ties. Our Group cannot assume 
commitments which individual 
members cannot reasonably be 
expected to discharge. Such 
factors as having time to devote 
to Group projects and lack of 
qualification (eg. for social 
work) as well as personal enthu- 
siasm must be considered. Even 
without these difficulties, a pro- 
ject may be delayed through the 
non-availability of necessary 
outside facilities, as with the 
suspended questionnaire investi- 
gation which she mentions. 

Our pubiic debates with 
Christians may not make con- 
verts, but they remind passive 
supporters of our existence. The 
local Press carries reports; we 
distribute literature. We have 


yet to devise proper ‘follow-up’ 
procedures; that apart, these 
debates work satisfactorily. 

Our main difficulty is that our 
Group, with 38 members and 
attendances of 20-25, is exactly 
the wrong size. It is too large 
to preserve community of inter- 
est, so that someone is always 
uncatered for, but it is not large 
enough to withstand losing any 
members. We cannot increase 
our programme without risking 
a sharp fall in attendance. Yet 
we would like the Group to 
have some continued existence 
outside the monthly meetings. 
To this end, we have begun a 
small lending library, and are 
now starting a monthly dupli- 
cated foolscap Bulletin. Were 
our membership to double or 
treble, we could safely hold 
extra meetings to serve special 
interests; perhaps form small 
discussion circles to construct 
tentative humanist policies on 
specific questions; or sponsor 
working parties for small-scale 
social or research projects. Such 
activities would form a solid 
basis for consultation with other 
bodies; would foster public 
awareness of humanist atti- 
tudes ; and, since we would have 
more to offer, would aid recruit- 
ment. 

No doubt these suggestions 
are ‘too smug and too intellec- 
tual’ for some, I regard them 
as realistic (if long-term) aims 
for at least one humanist Group. 
To bear them in mind may help 
to direct our intermediate steps. 
—B. Brown, Aberdeen. 


Sir,—I was most amused at 
Mrs Rob’s article in the Febru- 
ary Humanist on her experience 
with Jehovah Witnesses, as just 
the same. thing has happened to 
me. A minute schoolboy called 
and, to my reply that I was a 
humanist, remarked, ‘Then you 
believe in Evolution’, and pro- 
ceeded to preach me a sermon 
with impassioned gestures to the 
effect that Man was not evolved, 
but created by God out of dust, 
apparently in a matter of min- 
utes. I was so spellbound with 
amazement and admiration at 
the speaker’s eloquence that 
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words failed me. I paid him 4d 
for his Watch Tower Society’s 
pamphlet, complimented him, 
and suggested he call again to 
hear my verdict. I sat down at 
my typewriter at once, which I 
always do when sufficiently en- 
raged, and wrote you, Sir, a 
letter, which you were good 
enough to put into the January 
Humanist. 1 made a carbon 
copy. Mrs Rob’s_ statements 
about the Bible were all those 
which cannot too often be pub- 
licized, but I do suggest that in 
controversy with these people it 
is best to start with, and if pos- 
sible remain with, first principles. 
You can talk for ever about the 
Bible because the Christians’ 
language and words do not 
mean what ours mean. Before 
discussing the Bible you should 
decide, as I suggested in my 
letter, (i) what is nothing?, (ii) 
what is the universe, anything or 
nothing, and, if the former, 
what vis-d-vis God? and (iii) 
who made God? I then waited. 
In due course the front door bell 
rang and the small person reap- 
peared accompanied this time 
by an older friend. I handed 
over my carbon copy, which 
they scrutinized by lamplight 
and smilingly remarked ‘Well, 
anyway you believe the World 
was created’. I said ‘No’, and 
suggested they call again when 
they could answer my three 
questions. 

They have not called again. — 
W.R. Price, London, NW3. 


The Documents in the Case 


Sir,—The Fox sisters are 
hardly relevant. Spiritualism is 
of no political importance to 
any government; and there is 
no reason for Whitehall to keep 
a file on it. But Christianity was 
important enough for Roman 
governments to repress. As they 
consisted of sane men (if we 
omit Nero as a maniac) presum- 
ably they knew what they were 
repressing and why. The cult of 
a mere mystery-god would not 
have bothered them—they were 
used to mystery-gods. But the 
cult of an executed ‘Christ’ (i.e. 
a Jewish Messiah) who was ex- 
pected to return to destroy the 
Empire did bother them. The 
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evidence of Pliny, Tacitus, Sue- 
tonius, and Celsus shows how 
bothered they were. 

That is the fact that needs 
accounting for. I see no reason 
why the sober statement of 
Tacitus that a ‘Christ’ had been 
executed in the reign of Tiberius 
should be dismissed as mere 
hearsay gathered from the ob- 
jectionable sect themselves. The 
whole tone of Tacitus’s writings 
is that of a fastidious man 
moving in high society and un- 
likely to ferret for information 
in the gutter—as it would have 
seemed to him.— ARCHIBALD 
ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Robert Blatchford 


Sir,—In the summer of 1917, 
as a young officer in the Royal 
Flying Corps, I was sitting in 
the lounge of the Sandringham 
Hotel, Hunstanton, when the 
waiter walked up to me and 
said, ‘the old gentleman in the 
corner would like you to have 
a drink with him’, 

This was the first of many 
happy meetings with Robert 
Blatchford. There was just fifty 
years difference in our ages and 
he never let me think there was 
even fifty minutes because he 
had that facility of making 
everyone feel an equal. He cer- 
tainly was not a spiritualist in 
those days.— STANLEY BLAKE 
Reece, Liverpool. 


Sir,—It is difficult to see how 
Robert Blatchford could include 
determinism side by side with 
socialism and rationalism in his 
trinity of humanism (vide 
George Godwin, The Humanist, 
January 1959). Socialism might 
properly have represented the 
moral system, concerned as it 
is with conduct and relationship 
in society, and rationalism the 
theology, or the method of 
knowledge. But to add deter- 
minism—an unholy  ghost— 
surely means that the rational 
process is vitiated, for deter- 
minism can be discovered by 
reason but if it is a thorough- 
going determinism it cannot be 
criticized, much less changed by 
conscious (rational) direction. 

To see that much of our atti- 
tudes are conditioned or deter- 


mined by external forces is quite 
compatible with a belief in the 
primacy of reason, but to elevate 
determinism to the status of a 
principle is of necessity to dis- 
miss rationalism, and with it, 
socialism or other moral system. 
Determinism as basic principle 
is fatalism, and fatalism, like 
Jahweh, is a jealous god— 
Gwyn ILttyp Lewis, Swansea. 
Hitler’s Victims 

Sir,—A protest is being or- 
ganized on behalf of the 1,100 
stateless survivors of concentra- 
tion camps still in Germany. 
The object of the exercise is to 
bring to bear on the German 
authorities the pressure of 
world, and of course German, 
opinion to induce them to fulfil 
their Treaty obligations to these 
victims of Nazi barbarity. I 
hope that many in the humanist 
movement will want to join in 
the collection of signatures for 
this cause of simple justice and 
humanity. Explanatory leaflets 
and forms for the collection of 
signatures can be obtained by 
sending stamped addressed en- 
velopes either to the Protest 
Secretary, 7 Market Mews, 
London, WI, or to me at Uni- 
versity College, Keele, Stafford- 
shire—ANTONY FLEW. 


Emanuel Swedenborg 


Sir,—Mr Leonard Brown’s 
letter in the February Humanist 
interests me greatly. I was 
brought up as a Swedenborgian 
and used to study his writings. 
Various statements of his recur 
to me which seem to me to 
prove that, if not exactly ‘crazy’, 
the good man was decidedly 
lacking in any logical intelli- 
gence. One example: he states 
that everyone on earth dies at 
the one and only time when he 
could die, that being the 
moment when he or she had 
gained all the good on earth 
possible to him, and they must 
therefore move on to the next 
world. If so, the only possible 
corollary is that the Christian’s 
God was obliged to bring about 
a war or an epidemic in order 
to get the people dead by those 
means into the next world. 
There are several explanations 





now of his ‘trances’ and his be- 
lief he was being studied in 
heaven.—({Miss) D. H. SpPaLp- 
ING, London, SW7. 


Sirn,—Mr_ Leonard’ Brown 
wants to know why I believe 
that Swedenborg was insane. If 
he turns to Maudsley’s volume 
of essays, Body and Mind, he 
will find an excellent one on 
Swedenborg. A man who, on 
leaving a friend’s house, rolled 
himself in the mud, and could 
seriously write that the Quakers 
had put in his hair what he felt 
to be small snakes, would have 
been certified by any modern 
doctor as mad. There are de- 
grees of madness. Genius is 
compatible with insanity. The 
eccentric theology of Sweden- 
borg does not prove him insane. 
But frequent hallucinations of 
sight and hearing are signs of 
mental illness, though many 
have seen in them signs of inspi- 
ration. Sane people are rarely 
hallucinated—A. D. Howe. 
SmiTH, London, SW15. 


Robert Burns’s Religion 


Sir,—Some time ago the late 
James Barke wrote five novels 
on the life of Burns which were 
published under various titles. 
The third volume, The Wonder 
of All the Gay World, contains 
a poem by Burns entitled ‘Look 
Up and See’ which satires the 
adventures of King David. In a 
letter to Barke I complimented 
him for publishing what had 
been considered too profane for 
general circulation and I called 
his attention to another poem 
attributed to Burns which is en- 
titled “The Divinity of Holy 
Blunders’. This poem was once 
published in The Truth Seeker 
and more recently in The Free- 
thinker. In reply he said there 
were one or two versions of the 
poem and he hadn’t made up 
his mind about it. 

I pointed out to Barke that 
the Literary Guide of October 
1937 printed an article signed 
Protonius which stated that the 
poem had_ been _ suppressed 
under clerical influence. At the 
same time Protonius was _ in- 
formed by Mr V. A. Vaugham 
of Camberley that inquiries 


made on two occasions at the 
Burns Museum elicited authori- 
tative (though confidential as- 
surances) from a high authority 
that Burns was the author. In 
spite of this, Barke, who pub- 
lished and edited an edition of 
Burns’s Poems and Songs, failed 
to include this poem. 

This suggests that clerical in- 
fluences were again at work. I 
may add that the poem which 
has amusing and satirical refer- 
ences to Bible stories com- 
mences as follows: 

To Gull the mob an’ keep them 

under, 

The ancients told their tales o° 

wonder, 

A pious fraud, a holy blunder 

A rainbow sign, 

An earthquake or a blast o° 

thunder, 

Were held divine. 


It ends with the rousing lines: 
But mortal truth shall gain the 
day, 
Illumed by Nature’s glorious ray 
Anathemas shall flee away 
Wi priests an’ deils, 
Sound reason shall her sceptre 
sway 
Hard at their heels 
It appears obvious from above 
statements and the style that the 
poem comes from the pen of 
Burns and should be published 
in his works.—T, L. PEERs, 
Nottingham. 


Cruelty to Whales 

Sir,—Thank you for the in- 
formative article by David 
Gunston on whaling in_ the 
current issue. Many good peo- 
ple are distressed by the bar- 
baric cruelties involved in the 
killing of animals for food and 
clothing, and such reminders 
may help to stimulate action 
towards reform. We can stop 
all the cruelty involved in kill- 
ing, any time we wish, simply 
by not killing. It is as simple 
as that. An occasional article 
showing the way to practical, 
human (and humane) behaviour, 
and how we can best achieve 
this would be both helpful and 
enlightening. For instance, the 
facts about ‘Persian Lamb’ coats 
and the sealing industry should 
be more widely known, for 
many animal welfare workers 


and sometimes so-called vege- 
tarians wear furs and skins. 

In this respect vegetarians 
have the knowledge, from years 
of experience of living without 
any animal products in food or 
clothing, and this experiment in 
living has the added advantage 
of being first hand and not the 
result of experiments on ani- 
mals, which are often useless as 
in the case of cancer and polio. 
(I wonder how many food refor- 
mers we have in our ranks?) 

The Crusade Against All 
Cruelty to Animals, 19 Egerton 
Gardens, London, NW4, has 
copies of the films taken by Dr 
Harry Lillie, ex-Surgeon to the 
Antarctic whalers, showing both 
whaling and sealing. The society 
will be pleased to show these to 
any organized groups. 

The society also has a collec- 
tion of educational films suit- 
able for showing in schools. 
The aim of these is to encour- 
age children to retain their 
natural feelings of compassion, 
as Well as take an interest in the 
correct care of .animals. The 
society has no connection with 
any Church or religion, and is 
only interested in exposing little 
known aspects of flagrant, un- 
necessary, yet quite legal cruelty. 
—(Mrs) E. V. Batt, Enfield. 


The Weapon of Ridicule 


Sir,—Your February editorial 
poses a problem. Religious be- 
lief is now impossible to dis- 
prove. Yet many of us still feel 
that it should be got rid of. 

Some humanists are now leav- 
ing religion alone and concen- 
trating on the positive aspects of 
living. But the difficulty will 
always remain: until the non- 
sense has been eradicated from 
a man’s mind, there will often 
be no room for common sense. 

We cannot afford to ignore 
religion. We must employ the 
weapon used with such great 
effect by the National Secular 
Society—tridicule. 

Ridicule is a crude and ancient 
weapon, disliked by many peo- 
ple. But employ it with courage 
and it will be the most effective 
method of diminishing super- 
stition. — Mark _ LILLINGSTON, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


E learned with deep 
Were of the death of the 
Hon Mrs Ursula Grant 


Duff, who had been a member 
of the Rationalist Press Asso- 
ciation for thirty-five years. She 
was elected an Honorary Asso- 
ciate in 1936. Many members 
will recall the delightful account 
she gave of her early family 
background in the Literary 
Guide in December 1955. She 
was a great-granddaughter of 
the formidable Lady Stanley of 
Alderley, and daughter of Lord 
Avebury. Members of her dis- 
tinguished family had diverse 
religious views. Her great-uncle 
was buried with Mohammedan 
rites in a wood at Alderley, an- 
other was a freethinker, yet 
another a Roman _ Catholic 
bishop. 

It may surprise rationalists 
who knew of her wish to have 
a non-religious burial that the 
funeral service took place in 
Farnborough (Kent) Parish 
Church. We are informed by 
her daughter that ‘during the 
last two years her main desire 
was not to cause distress in her 
family and that she was quite 
willing to have any _ funeral 
which we desired. As a result, 
although she was given a Christ- 
ian burial it was so arranged 
that there should be the mini- 
mum of theological content in 
the service, and in the main it 
consisted of two suitable read- 
ings from the modern transla- 
tion of the Bible’. 

*‘ * * 

There are now eight univer- 
sity groups, the most recent 
being at Aberdeen and Man- 
chester. We should welcome 
information from _ secretaries 
regarding their future  pro- 
grammes and any change of 
officers, so that we can keep in 
touch. Several secretaries have 
expressed the wish that we 
should act as a central clearing 
house of information regarding 
the activities of university 
humanists. We are willing to 
do so if the information is 
made available to us. The diffi- 
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culties of maintaining a group 
with a shifting population are 
obvious, but it would undoub- 
tedly be helpful if experience 
could be pooled. 

o* * 


* 


Members living in the Bark- 
ing, Essex, district, are invited 
to contact Mr L. de Miranda, 
4 Sherwood Gardens, Barking, 
with a view to the formation of 
a local humanist group. 

* a” . 


Dr D. M. C. MacEwan, 19 
Windsor Street, Dundee, would 
be pleased to hear from persons 
living in the Dundee and Perth 
districts, who are interested in 
forming a joint discussion group. 

* * * 


Members interested in Esper- 
anto are invited to write to Mr 
G. L. Dickinson, Secretary, 
Brita-Esperanto-Humanistaro, 21 
Gribble Road, Liverpool 10. It 
is hoped that it will soon be 
possible to establish a group in 
London. 

* *. * 

The Ethical Union has been 
invited to visit the Ford Motor 
Company at Dagenham on 
Tuesday, April 7. The party 
will meet at 10 am in the library 
of the Apprentices School and 
after touring the works will be 
guests at lunch, and there will 
be a talk in the afternoon by 
the principal of the School, fol- 
lowed by tea. Applications 
should be sent to the Ethical 
Union, 13 Prince of Wales Ter- 
race, London, W8. 

* x * 

The Discussion Group for the 
‘under 35s’, sponsored by South 
Place Ethical Society, and hither- 
to known as the Friday Group, 
has changed its title and policy. 
They now call themselves “The 
Young Humanists’, and the aim 
is to extend their activities be- 
yond the scope of a discussion 
group. It is intended to run the 
Group more on the lines of a 
social club and to provide an 
opportunity for young human- 
ists to meet like-minded persons 
of their own age in an informal 
atmosphere. Those _ interested 


will be welcome any Friday 
evening in Conway Hall at 7.30 
pm. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to The Secretary, P. R. 
Crellin, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WC1. 


Group Activities 
Tunbridge Wells Humanist 
Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge 


Wells. Sunday, March 22, 7 pm, 
S. M. Lock, ‘About Pacifism’. 


Cambridge Humanists, Mill 
Lane Lecture Rooms, Cam- 
bridge. Wednesday, March 11, 
8.30 pm, Dr W. Grey Walter, 
‘Is the Brain a Machine?’ 


RPA (Glasgow Branch), Cen- 
tral Halls, 25 Bath Street, Glas- 
gow. Sunday, March 15, 3 pm, 
Prof T. Ferguson, ‘Evolution of 
the Scottish Social Services’. 


Edinburgh Humanist Group, 
25 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
Friday, March 20, 7.30 pm, 
Annual General Meeting, fol- 
lowed by open discussion. 

Brighton and Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sunday, March 1, 5.30 pm, 
Hector Hawton, ‘The Moral 
Values of Humanism’. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton 
Beeches. Sunday, March 15, 
7.30 pm, G. J. Mepham, ‘A 
Humanist’s View of Work and 
the Profit Motive’. 


Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street, 
Orpington. Sunday, March 8, 
5.30 pm, M. L. Burnet, ‘Is 
World Government Necessary?’ 
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Classified Advertisements 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. Sun- 
days Il am. Mar 1—W. E. Swinton, 
PhD, The Moon; Mar 8—O. R. McGregor, 
BSc (Econ), The Family Today; Mar 15— 
John Lewis, PhD, Science, Faith and 
Scepticism; Mar 22—F. H. Mickle- 
wright, MA, Moral Practice and the 
Easter Legend; Mar 29—Closed. Write 
free copy Monthly Record 


CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. South Place 
Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq, WCl. Tuesdays 7.15 pm. Mar 3— 
Dr Cyril Bibby, MA, T. H. Huxley's 
Views on Education; Mar 10—J. M. 
Alexander, Is Freemasonry a Religion?; 
Mar 1!7— Maurice Cranston, John Stuart 
Mill's ‘Essay on Liberty’; Mar 24—Dr 
W. E. Swinton, Moral Ideas in Darwin's 
‘Origin of Species’ 





THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
value one guinea. The second and third correct Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not iater than Monday, March 16 





CLUES—ACROSS CLUES—DOWN 
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Played—both ways (5) 
Rock for a girl brat (9) 


Where Israel sat and wept 
(7) 


Pottery (7) 
Buffer province (6) 


Self-esteem gone mad (8) 


5 Amber fish? (5) 


An aid for a nymph? (5) 


This dean had a sly shade 
(5) 


Broken stool for the 
carpenter (5) 


Means to announce life- 
spans (8) 


Overheads, or how profits 
are reckoned (6) 


3 Russian gardening imple- 


ment for a knight (7) 


5 Ride in a mixture of 
Roman money (7) 


3 Edmond, Lancelot, or 


Heresy makes Paul's 
brain amiss (15) 


Green and incorruptible 
clothes for Peter (11) 


Claud? (5) 


Mob gets nervy with a 
lion! (4) 


Just for a game, put a 
stake on ham! (10) 


Ornamental notes or 
ententes cordiales (9) 


Feline half of a drum (3) 


Did he get the hump at 
Bosworth? (7-3-5) 


Rough by-line, but friendly 
(11) 


Pioneering payment (10) 
Beardless canopy? (9) 


Composition unfavourable 
to fisherfolk (5) 


Jack in the pantomime (4) 


Parisian shop-girl (9) 
Trifled (5) 


Help for a maiden lacking 
male escort (3) 
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CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 
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CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Pen- 
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EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, W. 
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Surrey. 

EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
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SHEFFIELD.—Hon Sec, Miss F. 
Dorothy Kirk, 40 Roundwood 
Grove, Rawmarsh, Rotherham, 
Yorks. 

SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, J. Radford, 
Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SUTTON.—Hon Sec, Mrs M. 
Mepham, 29 Fairview Road, Sut- 
ton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TEES-SIDE.—Hon Sec, Mrs D. 
Goundry, 5 Sidlaw Road, Billing- 
ham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Hon Sec, 
Joyce Johnson, Frog Cottage, 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, Mr J. 
Lewis-Sword, 90 Laburnum Ave- 
nue, Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3. 


MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 
W. Hinds, 5 Apsley Avenue, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 





FEBRUARY SOLUTION 








ACROSS: 1, soup hot or cold; 6, you 
sure Ruth; 7, seventeen; 8, comedienne 
admits; 9, A recent era showed; 10, Ho! 
Trumpeter; 12, neither seventh or ninth; 
15, a crescent; 17, bar rent increases; 18, 
pain settled; 19, the normal ways every; 
20, been sued 


DOWN: 1, tramp resents; 2, lover takes; 
3, What about erasure; 4, my turn I pass; 
5, posse canters; 11, hero set ten; 13, 
for a clear; 14, tenor male; 15, roan is 
ever; 16, arrest somebody. 
The three winners were: 
1 HuGu S. Gow, Paisley 
2 G. A. CouLson, London, SW5 


3 I. Owen, Llianidloes 
31 
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T. H. HUXLEY 
SCIENTIST, HUMANIST AND EDUCATOR 
by CYRIL BIBBY 


352 pp, illustrated, and with 16-page Conspectus of Huxley’s Life and Times, 
25s net. RPA Members’ edition, 15s 


With Forewords by Sir Julian Huxley and Aldous Huxley 


Sir Julian Huxley says: ‘1 am personally grateful to Dr Bibby for making me 
more than ever proud of being the grandson of T. H. Huxley, and I commend 
his book as a valuable study of a great human figure.’ The true greatness of 
Huxley as an educationalist, scientist and humanist is fully revealed in what 
may be regarded as a definitive biography. 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 


























THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this lo a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 

Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) To : 1 P 

promote intellectual liberty; (2) To spread scientific :; RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 

knowledge ; (3) To liberate the mind from superstition. ; I accept your Special Offer in The 

i : ; : Humanist and enclose £1 Is 

ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : : ($3.50) entitling me to member- 

THe Humanist. Monthly for one year from date of : ship of The Rationalist Press 
joining. ; Association for one year from date 

THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL. Published in December and : pe Mr R. eee Aceaieiien 
see : : ; ] ects ¢ ssocié 
oe Oe eee Se. : and undertake to abide by the 

SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER Rules and Regulations set forth 

New members will also receive the following books FREE in the Memorandum and Articles 


of Association.* 
THE 26 on RY OF ANNA BERGER. By George Godwin. [BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE} 





RATIONALISM IN THEORY AND Practice, By Archibald oe 
Robertson. 128 pp. : MISS | fue ake 
: ; TITLE | Initials 
AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, : 
FRAS. 116 pp. ; ADDRESS ... 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE. By J. S. D. Bacon. 118 pp. 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1959. 96 pp. Contributors 
include J. B. S. Haldane, Antony Flew, Ronald 
Hepburn, N. W. Pirie, Paul Edwards, W. E. Swinton, : 
Kathleen Nott, R. J. Mostyn, A. D. Howell Smith. : peeing 
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